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THE PUBLIC AND ITS SCHOOLS' 


By JOSEPH ROSIER 


PRESIDENT OF THE 


WHEN Horace Mann abandoned the law 
rofession to accept the leadership of pub- 
ce edueation in Massachusetts in 1837 he 


ade the following declaration: 


God grant me an annihilation of selfishness, a 
nd of heart of How 


ny men I meet accessible only 


wisdom, a benevolence. 


shall 
rough a single motive, or who are 


who are 
ineased in 
ejudice and jealousy, and need, not to be sub 
ied but to be remodeled! How many who will 
iferate their devotion to the public, but whose 
ughts will be intent on themselves! There is 

one spirit in which these impediments can be 

with success: it is the spirit of self-abandon- 
ent, the spirit of martyrdom. I must be a fluid 
rt of man, adapting myself to tastes, opinions, 
bits, manners, so far as this can be done without 
pocrisy or insincerity, or compromise of prin- 
ple. In all this there must be a higher object 
an to win personal esteem, or favor, or worldly 
I have faith in the improvability of the 
If we 


in get this vast wheel into any perceptible motion, 


pplause. 
ce—in their accelerating improvability. 

shall have accomplished much. I have aban- 
loned jurisprudence, and betaken myself to the 
irger sphere of mind and morals. Having found 
the present generation 
lmost unmalleable, I am about transferring my 


composed of materials 


efforts to the next. Strength expended upon the 
itter may be effectual which would make no im- 


pression upon the former. Let the next generation 


be my client. 
In that early day movements had already 


started in various parts of our country for 
1 Address before the General Session, National 


Education Association, Chicago, July 5, 1933. 


NATIONAL 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

a system of education at public expense, 
and in the course of events Horace Mann 
was called to the leadership of this greater 
movement. He possessed those qualities of 
unselfishness and devotion which have moti- 
the 
throughout the history of the publie school 


vated workers in public education 


system. The same spirit of self-sacrifice 
and effort which led Horace Mann to give 
his life to the welfare of the children of his 
time is still a characteristic of those who 
carry on the work of the publie schools. 
The teachers of the nation are to-day advo- 
eates and guardians for the children and 
The 


earried 


these children are still our clients. 
torch Mann lighted 


among the people of his generation has been 


which and 
handed from leader to leader and to-day is 
aloft by 
women who have consecrated their lives to 


borne thousands of men and 
the training and the education of children. 
There are still those who are ‘‘ineased in 


prejudice and jealousy’’ and the educa- 
tional leaders of to-day are faced with the 
same sort of opposition and eriticism which 
met the leaders of the public school move- 
ment in the days of Horace Mann. 

In discussing the present situation I 
shall first consider the criticism which is 
prevalent the 
educational leadership in this country. 


coneerning present 
We 


read in some magazines and newspapers 


quite 


and we hear from some platforms state- 
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has been a deterioration 


° 


preparation of those 


in the quality and 
who direct the public school systems of this 
Criticism of our leadership shows 


We have 


that high-powered educa- 


country 
rather interesting contradictions 


who clalm 


; 
Ose 
LILOSE 


tionalists have over-developed the school 


systems of our country, and we have others 


who charge that the work of our eduea- 


tionalists is largely mechanical and lacking 
vision and scholarship. — I 
should 


square 


in ‘breadth of 
face these 
the 
public 


think it is fair that we 


eriticisms and take a look at 


professional leadership ot the 


schools. Philosophically and theoretically, 


may I say that criticism emanating from 


colleres and universities ought to be ruled 


out in view of the fact that our modern 


educational philosophy has been evolved 


those institutions. Such weaknesses 


from 


as may be found in the public schools of 


our country can be charged to our eduea- 


tional philosophers just as much as_ to 
those who earry on these educational activi- 
I claim that the most important fae- 


affects 


ties. 
tor in the present emergency as it 
the public schools is the modern teaching 
profession. We have in this country to-day 
thousands of men and women who in prepa- 
ration, scholarship and professional knowl- 
edge are the peers of men and women in 
any of the learned professions. Our critics 


may apply any sort of yardstick they 


choose and they will find just as high an 
average of academic attainments and pro- 
fessional preparation in our educational 
leadership as they will find in any other 
profession. If there is any doubt about 
this I refer them to the records in the grad- 
uate schools of the colleges and universities, 
the teacher training institutions. 
There are still differences of opinion about 
the 


leadership should have, but surely no one 


and in 


sort of educational preparation our 


would charge that the eourses of training 


for educational leadership are any less 


definite or more chaotic than those provided 
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other learned 
matter | 
fair and that 


in the preparation for the 
professions. In discussing this 
demand that our erities be 
they consider the leadership in education 
upon the same basis as the leadership in a 
other forms of vocational and specialized 
activity. I assert that such an impartial! 
survey of all the learned professions wil! 
show that the profession of education wil 
not suffer in comparison. 

We are also told that there has been a 
slump in the leadership of the organized 


Here 


judgment must be based upon the achiev: 


educational forces of the country. 


ments and the results of our educational! 
The National Education <As- 
sociation has a long and honorable record 
I pay high tribute to those who have car 


organization. 


ried on the work of this association in the 
years past. They rendered a fine service, 
and to-night on the part of the present 
leadership I express deep appreciation o! 
the services which the leaders of the past 
have rendered to the cause of public edu 
eation. I assert, however, with equal con 
fidence, that the National Education Asso 
ciation in the past two or three years has 
adjusted itself and its activities in a fine 
Under 


the present management and that of the 


way to the demands of the new age. 


immediate past through the modern facili 
ties of the radio, the cause of education has 
been presented to millions instead of to 
thousands as in the past. The leadership in 
this organization has been alert in taking 
advantage of every modern facility for 
bringing support to the publie schools of 
this country. The activities of its head 
quarters staff, its publications and its con 
tributions have been abreast of the times 
The power and the influence of an organ! 
zation like the National Education Associa- 
tion in this modern day are felt not through 
any one person but in a combination 0! 


many working in a united effort for th 
Measured 


achievement of great purposes. 
in this way, every member of the National 
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Edueation Association may well be proud 
of its achievements. May I divert to pay 
tribute to the great state associations that 
have rendered such distinct service in this 
emergency. In every legislative center and 
on every firing line the representatives of 
the state associations have been present. 
The National Association and the state as- 
sociations in all the states of the Union have 
the 
year and the results speak for themselves. 
The real educational leadership in public 
education in this country is found in the 


cooperated whole-heartedly in past 


state departments of education, in the offi- 
ces of city superintendents and high-school 
principals and in the state and national 
associations which bring together classroom 
teachers for the advancement of their pro- 
fession and the protection of the welfare 
of our children. This country has wit- 
nessed no finer exhibition of patriotism 
and loyalty than that of the teaching pro- 
fession in the past two or three years. In 
the face of reaction and retrenchment and 
in the presence of mean and unjust criti- 
cism, these men and women have carried on. 
May we remind our erities that it would be 
well for them to look to their own houses 
and compare their own leadership in aca- 
demic attainments and professional equip- 
ment with the great body of men and 
women who are carrying on the work of 
public education. 

The erities of the public schools are find- 
ing fault with educational results. We are 
told that publie edueation has resulted in 
a sort of dead level of mediocrity among 
We are not told what might 
have been our condition without such train- 
I do not claim any degree of perfec- 
tion for the American publie school. Its 


the people. 
ing. 


critics can not reasonably expect it to be 
free the of modern so- 
It is our hope as educational lead- 
ers that public education might prepare 
the rising generation for better things. 


from weaknesses 


clety. 


Those of us who base our educational phi- 
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losophy upon the teaching of Horace Mann 
know that ‘‘an inconceivably great labor is 
With the highest degree of 
prosperity, results will manifest themselves 


undertaken. 
but slowly. The harvest is far distant from 
the seed-time.’’ This is no time to indulge 
in extravagant claims about the function 
of education. We simply hold to the prin- 
ciple that we can not have a modern society 
without a certain minimum knowledge and 
intelligence. This must be universal among 
the people. Any other condition would 
mean the complete change of our govern- 
Much of the 


criticism of educational results in the pub- 


mental and social structure. 


lic schools is due to the feeling that the 
masses of our people can not profit from 
educational training. These eritics regard 
the common people as boobs and yokels. It 
is an easy matter to assume the attitude 
of an intellectual snob and to look down 
on the masses. It is quite difficult, how- 
ever, to get those masses to look up to those 
who assume airs of superiority. In my 
judgment it is a little hazardous to decide 
that the intelligence and human qualities 
desirable for success in modern life reside 
exclusively with any one group. Magazine 
writers and sensational platform speakers 
may be intellectually smart and clever but 
there are a lot of common people who have 
learned in the publie schools to diserimi- 
The hope 


of this country is that an ever-increasing 


nate between bunk and truth. 


number may learn to make that discrimina- 
tion. We have struggled for a long time 
in this country to eliminate illiteracy and 
to teach all our people to read and write. 
We are approaching a one hundred per 
cent. record in that effort. Our next goal 
will be to remove other forms of illiteracy 
To the public schools of this country can 
surely be given the credit of achieving the 
first result and to them we must look with 
hope for higher results. The public school 
may have many of the imperfections which 


its eritics have claimed, but the fact re- 
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that it is the only instrument we 


Malis 

have for developing a citizenship that is 
universally prepared to deal intelligently 
with the complexities of modern life. We 
therefore suggest that those who eriticize 


the results of publie education propose a 


better means of qualifying people to live 
In a democracy) 

We are told by another group of crities 
that public education is costing too much 
money. Here we are brought face to face 


with the obligation of parents for the edu- 


eation of their children. If this type of 
critic believes in modern democracy he 
must accept the obligation for the training 
of citizens in that democracy. In_ the 


course of time the modern public school 
has become a cooperative effort among the 
parents for providing desired educational 
training. Of course, we have those who 
are financially situated so that they can 
provide for the education of their children 
in a highly efficient manner through pri- 
vate enterprise, but the community and the 
state very soon confront that larger group 
who can not provide such educational train- 
ing effort. 


Since the days of Horace Mann we have in 


without general cooperative 
this country established first the principle 
that an elementary education should be 
provided at publie expense to all the chil- 
dren of all the people, and rather relue- 
tantly in a more recent period the pro- 
viding of secondary education at publie 
cost has been generally accepted, although 
in this emergency there have been reac- 
tionary voices crying for a curtailment of 
publie secondary education. We still have 
with us those who are opposed to any gen- 
eral expenditure for free public higher edu- 
eation. The basic principle underlying this 
whole problem is found in the obligation 
of parents to children, of age to youth, of 
one generation to the succeeding genera- 
tion. May I enunciate the principle which 
I have stated repeatedly this year that in a 


democracy the education of the children 
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constitutes a first mortgage on the wealt! 
of the community and the state. 

We are confronted now in this period 
of depression, which we hope is near the 
end, with those critics who claim that this 
nation can not afford to provide free public 
education to its childhood and youth. The 
educational leadership of this country in 
the presence of this situation recognizes the 
fact that expenditures must be adjusted to 
the ability of the community and the state 
We do claim that the education ot 
children is an essential service and that, i: 
the adjustment of 
funds for edueation should have a priority 


to pay. 


public expenditures 


of consideration. May I submit some facts 
concerning the spending habits of the peo- 
ple of this country, when they want to 
satisfy their own personal needs for dis 
play or amusement? 

Official the United States 
Office of Education place expenditures for 


estimates of 


public elementary and secondary schools 
for the school year just concluded at ap 
proximately $1,900,000,000. 
was made last December, and many addi- 


This estimate 


tional reductions have been made in schoo! 
expenditures. It is safe to say that our 
total bill for publie schools in America in 
1932-1933 well two billion 
At the same time, our annual ex- 


was under 
dollars. 
penditures for gasoline were approximately 
$1,982,000,000. We spent as much to pro- 
pel our automobiles as we did to educate 
our children. 

Expenditures for cigars, cigarettes and 
other forms of manufactured tobacco have 
fallen off greatly during the depression ; 
nevertheless, even last year we were able to 
find $1,212,000,000 for tobaeeo products. 
The combined public school systems of 38 
out of the 48 states were operated for less 
than the amount spent by the United States 
for tobacco. The annual income of a single 
chewing-gum company in 1930 was larger 
than the income for publie schools in any 
one of 26 states. 
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Our expenditures for admissions to mov- 
ing pictures, theaters, prize-fights, cabarets, 
and the like, amounted to $1,240,000,000. 
The nation that will close kindergarten and 
night schools, while it continues to spend 
these huge sums on amusements, often of 
doubtful value, is pursuing a dangerous 
policy. As long as the combined expendi- 
tures for tobacco and amusements are 50 
the 
public elementary and 


per cent. than combined ex- 


penditures for all 


greater 


secondary schools, we shall be unable to 


take seriously the statement that we can 
no longer afford to give our children a 
decent education. 

These contrasts between expenditures 
for education and for other purposes are 
even more striking when we consider con- 
ditions in a fairly normal year. Thus, in 
1928, we spent $2.60 for candy, chewing 
cum, theater, tobacco, jewelry and similar 
luxuries, for every dollar spent for schools. 
Even as late as 1930, we were spending 50 
per cent. more for life insurance premiums 
than we were for public schools, over twice 
as much for building construction as we 
were for public schools and about five times 
as much for passenger automobiles as for 
public schools. In making these compari- 
sons, there is no thought of depreciating 
the importance of expenditures for life in- 
surance, for buildings, for transportation 
or for luxuries. It is granted that fac- 
tories built for the production of automo- 
biles or cigars can not be converted over 
night into school houses. It ean hardly be 
denied, however, that there is a large ele- 
ment of choice in the way in which we dis- 
tribute the national 
state in the country could not maintain its 


expenditures for education, provided its 


income. Searcely a 


people were willing to forego the purchase 
of other goods and commodities. Once the 
proper support of public education is rec- 
ognized as a matter of first concern, the 
schools can be adequately supported, even 
though we may not have as much as we 
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like of material luxuries and comforts. <A 
wise national policy will fiud ways and 
means by which the economic support given 
to various commodities and services will 
bear a close relationship to the relative 
human values of these commodities and 
services. 

Most of the curtailments in publie edu- 
cation have necessarily fallen on the sal 
aries of teachers and other employees. 
Teachers do not object to reasonable redue- 
tions in salaries when it is evident that the 
community under present conditions is un- 
able to maintain the former schedules, but 
teachers and many other citizens are begin- 
ning to wonder why it is that the lower 
salaried groups always seem to feel the 
heaviest brunt of a period of depression. 
The salaries of the presidents of twelve 
large railway systems, for instance, run 
from $61,000 up to $135,000. 
reduction in these large salaries between 
1929 and 1932 was only 10 per cent. The 


five largest life-insurance companies pay 


The average 


their presidents salaries ranging from $100,- 
000 to $200,000. Four out of the five com- 


panies inereased the salaries of their presi- 
dents by $25,000 between 1929 and 1932. 


[It is reported that the president of a large 


tobacco company was receiving in 1932 re- 
muneration from salary and bonus amount- 
ing to nearly $800,000 a year, while in 1930 
a million 
While 


the railroad and insurance companies were 


the same official received over 


dollars a year in salary and bonus. 


paying salaries of this type to their lead- 
ing officers, the federal government was 
loaning them large sums of money through 
the Reeonstruction 
At the 
teachers, 


Finance ( ‘orporat ion. 


same time, thousands of school 


whose salaries in normal years 
were not excessive, were going without pay 
entirely and were unable to secure from 
Congress any legislation which would per- 
mit the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion to loan money for their relief 
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' which lead 


It is 


Is to suspect the motives of those who are 


conditions such as these 


taking the leading part in the national 
drive against the financial support of 
publie schools. It is no longer popular, as 
it was a century ago, to oppose the sup- 
port of public education as a matter of 


principle. The American people have ac- 


cepted the public school system and will 


turn from it. Can it be possible that 


not 


those who do not at heart believe in a 


democratic system of education, but who 


dare not openly announce their opposition 
to it, are using our present sufferings as 
a method by which they hope to weaken or 
destroy it ? 

We need in this country to-day a new 
conception of human values. There must 
be a radical change in our estimates of sue- 
cess. Democratic ideals of the greatest 
vood to the greatest number must be made 
a reality. We have too long preached the 
equality and justice while 
The badge of 


honor should be pinned on the man who 


principles of 


practising injustice. dlis- 


achieves selfish purposes by unfair treat- 


ment of his fellows. The American publie 
the effort of a 


great modern democracy to establish equal- 


school System represents 
ity of opportunity among all the people. 
In this land of ours the sons of the strug- 
the the 


small salaried person must have the same 


gling farmer, wage-earner and 


THE CHICAGO 


ealled ‘‘the world’s 


During the first 


Stevens 1s 
hotel.’’ week of 
July it was certainly the busiest. The 


National Edueation Association had come 


THE 


largest 


to Chieago. Only once before, it was re- 


ported, had its 3,000 rooms and 3,000 baths 
the time of the 


ruests—at 


served 


more 
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opportunity for the development of his 


intellectual talents as do the sons of the 
privileged classes. This is of the essence 
of democracy. Social, political and eco- 
nomic leadership in the new period ahead 
of us must be based upon ability and char- 
acter. Ralph Waldo Emerson once made 
the statement that the greatest human en- 
terprise is the care and the culture of men. 
May I say that the greatest need of this 
country to-day is for men who are honest 
and fair in their dealings with their fellow 
men and who are true and loyal to the 
ideals and principles of modern democracy. 
Krom the days of Horace Mann down to 
the present moment the American public 
school has been dedicated to the greatest 
of human enterprises. In the face of un- 
fair criticism and selfish opposition one 
million teachers in this country carry on 
with supreme devotion to American ideals 
and modern conceptions of human success 
These all the 
tives of wealth to join with them in the 


teachers upon representa- 
care and the culture of the rising genera- 


tion. American institutions can not be 
preserved and perpetuated by educating 
the children of a few. They can only be 
the broadeast 


all the 


through 
the 


permanent 
all 


made 


education of children of 


people. The debt which age owes to youth 
for culture and education must not be 
defaulted. 









MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Dempsey-Tunney prize fight. Thousands 
of dollars rolled through cashier windows 
of the Stevens and other hotels, and opti- 
mists took pleasure in the thought that 
some of them might roll right on into Chi- 
cago teachers’ pockets. 


The seventy-first convention of the Na- 
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tional Edueation Association, was, indeed, 
a big convention, probably twice as large in 
terms of numbers as the depression-stunted 
session of last year. Throngs of teachers 
filled the enormous Medinah Temple audi- 

rium. Department meetings planned for 
75 to 100 faithfuls were swamped with 300 
ind 400 auditors. Some sectional meetings 


moved to larger rooms. Exhibitors of 
school supphes did a rushing business, de- 
spite the competition of bigger and better 
The 
convention, it is reliably estimated, drew 
more than 12,000 educators to Chicago. 
Four months before, organized education 
had hurried home from Minneapolis on the 
eve of the national banking crisis, worried 


They fled through a Chi- 


exhibits at the Century of Progress. 


and dismayed. 


cago that resembled Pompeii. 
But in four brief months another Ameri- 


can miracle came to pass. ‘‘Kissed by a 
star,’’ Chieago, Cinderella-like, forgot its 
troubles and went on the arm of Prince 
Rufus Dawes to a grand party on the lake 
front. At the same time the new deal be- 
van rolling back the clouds of depression. 
Teachers arriving from all over the United 
States caught the spirit of optimism. De- 
spite the that education’s 
wounds would be long in healing, relief 
and joy that the depression was ending 
filled the air. It was almost like the hat- 
throwing hours of Armistice Day in 1918. 
Slipping away from the convention, teach- 
ers joined the carnival throngs at the Cen- 
tury of the 
crowds in the Fair restaurants, drank beer 
and wore blisters on their feet looking at 
They spent the day in the repre- 
sentative assembly, and the evening (some, 
at least) in the Streets of Paris. 

No one could claim that the seventy-first 
convention of the National Education Asso- 
definite. 


recognition 


Progress, sang songs with 


exhibits. 


ciation accomplished anything 
What could one expect of a lusty, kaleido- 
with 12,000 


convention 


meeting 


The 


seopie, juggernaut 


swarming passengers? 
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(like its predecessors ) pained tidy-minded 
persons who expect organized education to 
But 
Convention- 


deliberate with dignified wisdom. 
tidy-minded people are few. 
goers are mostly teachers and school ad- 
ministrators who live all year on isolated 
of of our great edu- 


ereeks’’ and ‘‘rivulets’’ 


cational system. For them it was a great 
experience to come to the National Educa- 
the 


edueation 


tion Association meeting, and see all 


major currents in American 
gathered into one impressive flood. It is, 
indeed, a thrilling sight: New ideas in read- 
ing, science instruction, new talking picture 
devices, new books, Charles Judd, visual 
instruction, Koos, Rosier, Cody, art eduea- 
tion, student government, Crabtree, Glenn 
Frank, criticism, 


home economies, lip-reading, old college 


argument, philosophy, 
friends, new friends! 

To an observer the 
spectacle of the flood tide of education in 
convention assembled on many occasions, 


who has watched 


there was at Chicago much to stir admira- 
tion. There was cheery optimism in face 
of the thorny fact that education appro- 
priations will snap back. There was the 
business-like report of how the Emergency 
Commission under John Norton had risen 
to meet the crisis. There was 18-carat 
realism in the speeches of Robert C. Moore, 
secretary, Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion; Robert Hutchins, president, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; H. L. Donovan, president, 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky; Paul C. Stetson, president, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence ; Secretary Ickes, 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
others. There was the remarkable revival 
in the strength of the department meetings 
in the afternoons. There was the bright 
ineandescence of those two elements with- 
out which no organization can long live, 
stout defense and candid criticism. 

As spokesman defending the National 
Edueation Association, Miss Florence Hale 
replied to recent criticisms of the organiza- 
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have appeared in 


SOCIETY 


tion’s direction which 


S< HOooL AND 


Candid eritl- 


communications to 


and the American Mercury 


ecism Was supplied by Kmergency Commis- 


sion consultants, who demanded plainer 


English and more economics; by President 


Scott, of Northwestern University, who ex- 
coriated ‘‘standpattism’’ among educators ; 
by Hutchins, who declared that our present 
plight 
failed ‘larify 


units of our edu 


‘is our own fault’’ because we have 


the work of the different 


‘ational system; by Profes- 
sor Barnes, who demanded that we should 
that unfortunate gap which yawns 


Enel ish ot 


Kimmel, president 


bridge *‘ 
between KE nelish ot life 
school,’’ and by W. G. 


of the Department of Social Studies, who 


] 
ana 


declared it is about time for educators to 


sentimen- 


‘‘displace wishful thinking and 


] 


talism 

On the other side of the ledger must be 
placed the addresses which seemed to have 
March 


speeches rehashed from previous eonven- 


been written in instead of June; 


tions and the inevitable areas of dullness, 


Which teachers endure with patience be- 
yond understanding. 

James Truslow Adams recently pointed 
out that the unusual capacity of Americans 
for realistic thinking seemed to have been 
lost during the last wild decade when our 


faith in laws, stocks and business was as 
fond and unquestioning as the traditional 
Irish faith in fairies. American educators 
swallowed the ‘‘normaley’’ fairy stories, 


But all that is changine. Hard times 


too. 
have begot hard thinking—and hard words. 
The bewilderment of education so evident 
at Minneapolis is giving way to straight- 
forward, blunt logie. 

‘They (teachers) must clearly see,’’ de- 
clared Robert C. Moore, ‘‘that any one who 
gets money or service from others without 
fully earning it is a thief, no matter how 
high his social standing; that any one who 
earns money or service without getting it is 
robbed. Too long have 


cheated and 
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the moulders of the public mind accepte: 
the ideals and practises of the exploiter 
as being right, or at least as not being im 
proper and dangerous to the public we 
fare... . Too many teachers have looke 
upon ‘successful’ business men as guid 
for themselves and models for their pupils 
But from now on we teachers ought to all: 
ourselves with the workers and producers 
rather than with the idlers and exploiters 
We ought to strive to elevate the pr 
ducing proletariate rather than to hope 1 
elevate ourselves into the exploiting aris 
tocracy. The one is socially ethical ar 
constructive, and the other is individual! 
selfish and demoralizing.’’ 
Unecompromisingly realistic also was Su 
William E. 
warned against the lag that fetters educa 
tional **They 
followed along in the rear of movement 


perintendent Givens, wi! 


thinking: (teachers) hay 
over which they have had no control, and 
of which they have hardly been a part 
Too the worn-out catch words o! 
business have handed on to them 
When salesmanship had made threadbar 


often 
been 


its selling service to the public, the teac! 
ers all over the country began to ‘sell edu 
cation’ to the people.’’ 

To the claims of certain taxpayers asso 
ciations and certain legislators that teach- 
ers and their representatives ought to keep 
completely out of polities and that they had 
no right to maintain paid representatives t 
look after the welfare of children, of educa 
tion and of teachers, this same speaker 
made a bold and convincing rejoinder 
Concluding his address on ‘‘Teachers as 
Citizens,’’ he put forward an imaginar) 
Mr. Smith to give the teacher’s reply t 
these attacks. 

Said Mr. Smith: 


I am glad to reply to your threats and intimida 
I am speaking for the citizen-teachers of 
First of all, I want to inform you that 
we are citizens. We do have the full rights of citi 
zenship. It is not only our opportunity, but our 


tions. 
America. 
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nsibility and our obligation to take an active 
in our government and in all our civic affairs. 
red blooded Amerie¢an school teacher is now 

dy to fight against the pernicious practises that 


ed to bring on this present nation-wide situ- 


the intimidations you offer, you infer that 
owards, that we are afraid to take part in 
vernment. You desire to hold over us a big 
al elub and to intimidate us. You insinuate 
if we do not remain silent and neutral, we are 
lose our jobs on account of your political 
inery. 
{re our jobs so dear that we are willing to sacri- 
he welfare of hundreds of thousands of girls 
ys and honest, hard-working citizens in order 
ou may continue your pernicious practises? 


A thousand times no! If we ean not be 


school teachers and citizens at the same time, 
» choose to be citizens. Our government is 


face with a real struggle, and the public 


teachers of America are in the trenches 


to fight for a better, cleaner and more whole 


We will not remain silent and in- 
We are not cowards. We 


condition. 
e in civie affairs. 
ed-blooded 
fied by professional training for leadership in 


American citizens and taxpayers 


ar on civie corruption, aroused to action by 
enace of that corruption to the new genera- 
citizens entrusted to our care, and we pro- 


exercise our full rights hereafter at any 


On every program appeared the demand 
one form or another that the teachers 

America redefine their aims; that they 
slit against the tendency toward social 
stratification that crept upon us during the 

decade; that they shape the course of 
uublic education once again toward that 
wlestar of American life, the first para- 
vraph of the Declaration of Independence. 
‘Our weaknesses should be recognized 
il corrected at the earliest possible mo- 
ent,’ declared President Walter Dill 
Scott. ‘‘The first weakness to which atten- 
n should be called is one that the eduea- 
r shares with the golf club member. Golf 
far removed 
A hedge is then 
.. The 


boasted seclusiveness of the golf club is 


lub members select a_ site 
trom the abode of man. 
planted about the club grounds. 


also apparent in the action of educators. 
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+ bea This historic tendency of educators to 
the 


strive for seclusiveness has lessened 


confidence that the citizens might otherwise 
have in educators, and on the other hand 
the that 


edueators might have had in service to their 


it has lessened enthusiasm our 
neighbors. ’’ 

While various speakers demanded and 
charted the return of educational thinking 
to true democracy, a few others fastened 
the the 
practical reverberations of the revolution- 


attention of convention on the 


ary new deal. Superintendent Stetson ac- 
curately estimated education’s situation, 
saying, ‘‘Reports coming into the office of 
the National Education Association confirm 
our fears that this coming school year will 
be hard and difficult for all levels of public 
education and for private schools as well. 
Industrially the skies are clearing, but edu- 
cationally they are still overeast.’’ 

Professor John Norton, at the conclusion 
of his report of the work of the Emergency 
Commission, pointed out that although go 
ing off the gold standard may bring further 
hardships to salary workers like teachers, 
nevertheless, ‘‘ Under the slogan of the New 
Deal constructive forces are being put into 
operation whieh will lift the Nation from 
economic distress. One phase of the 
‘new deal’ as it develops in the years that 
lie Just ahead should consist of a general 
overhauling of the purposes, scope and pro 
cedures of public edueation.’’ 

In general, however, organized education 
at Chicago justified the truth of Superin- 
tendent Givens’ indictment by failing to 
be aware of the tremendous repercussions 
which the new deal is bringing to every 
sector of American life. 

Judging by lobby comment, the conven 
tion that of 
President Glenn Frank, of Wisconsin, who, 


as usual, charmed with his militant attitude 


speech most enjoyed was 


Example: 


Al- 


and his verdant phraseology. 


‘*New movements had hard sledding. 
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though the sole exception to this was the 
religions and the 
led 


thousands of otherwise intelligent men and 


lush growth of bootleg 


rise of an apostolate of fakers who 


women to believe that in their wistful quest 
for the deeper meaning of existence, they 
could suck the juices of a living gospel 
from the dead rinds of ancient supersti- 
tions or the green stalks of bogus psy- 
chologies.”’ 

The convention was also aroused by the 
remarks of William John Cooper, retiring 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
who departed from his prepared speech 
and spoke frankly on the state of the Office 
of Edueation. He gave facts and figures 


on the decreases in appropriations and 


services. In conclusion, Dr. Cooper de- 
clared that it was up to organized educa- 
tion whether the Office of Education was 
to be made a service adequate to the need. 

Further attention to the Office of Educa- 


tion was directed by Dean Charles Judd: 


The Federal Office of Education in the Depart- 
ment of the fully utilized 
by the school people of the United States. The 


Office of Education has performed a large service. 


Interior has never been 


It has compiled reports which surpass in compre- 
hensiveness and value the educational reports of 
any other Nation. It has done its work on appro- 
priations from Congress which have been so small 
that they attest the ignorance of our national legis- 
lators with regard to the needs of the educational 
system. I recommend that we now eall upon 
the Office of Education, which is the most inclusive 
educational agency in America, to bring together 


and make effective in national planning the best 
wisdom of the Nation. If there is a sphere in 
which national planning and prompt, decisive ac- 


tion are imperative in the interests of national 


safety, it is the sphere of education. 


Naturally enough the Century of Prog- 
ress and the plight of Chicago teachers fig- 
and numerous 
speeches. Edgar G. Doudna, 
Board of Normal Regents, Wisconsin, asked 


rewriting of 


ured in many discussions 


secretary, 


the history of edu- 
modern 


for a 


eation which tries to promote 


schools by smirching schools of the past. 
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Ichabod Cranes and Hoosier Schoolmasters ar 
the literary contributions to our pedagogical ha 
Yet Nathan 


and an inspiring one, too. . 


of fame. fale was a schoolmaster 
.. We need a reexam 
nation of the old school and we need to judge it 
by what it did. 


tion and crudely sophisticated in our comparisons 


Others, like Mrs. F. Preble, 
president of the Department of Classroom 


We have been unfair in our selee 
Blanche 


Teachers, found in the very name, ‘‘Cen- 
tury of Progress,’’ a challenge and an i 
dictment. ‘‘We are meeting in a city 
with a marvelously interesting and strik 
ingly beautiful Century of Progress,’’ she 
pointed out, ‘‘lying within a few minutes’ 
walk of thousands of people living in hun- 
gry squalor.”’ 

There were many colorful high lights to 
the convention. 

Consultants of the Emergency Commis- 
sion on the Crisis in Education divided into 
six committees to work on different prob 
lems. Two recommendations appeared in 
the report of each committee: First, that 
educators should themselves in 
plainer, clearer and simpler English; sec 
ond, that teachers and everybody should 
take more and better courses in economics. 

Dr. George F. Zook, who succeeded Dr. 
William John United States 
Commissioner of Education on July 11], 
attended the meeting of the Emergency 
Commission consultants and spoke briefly. 

Representatives of two states which have 
the educational 


express 


Cooper as 


figured prominently in 
news of the year spoke before the conven- 
tion. Governor Paul V. McNutt told how 
Indiana with a sales tax had made good on 
the section of its constitution that guar- 
antees education to every child. Superin- 
tendent A. F. Harman, of Alabama, de- 
scribed the plight of schools in his state, 
but his address was full of optimism for 
the future. 

Leaders of three great national associa 
tions this year are all from one state—West 
Virginia. President Rosier, from Fair 
mont, was proud to have on his program 
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his two distinguished fellow West Virgin- 


ians, Louis A. Johnson, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and Clar- 
ence Martin, president of the American 
Bar Association. Commander Johnson re- 
viewed the Legion’s work for education 


and pledged unceasing aid; Mr. Martin, 


speaking on legal trends, denounced the 


Child Labor Amendment. 

Other laymen addressed themselves to 
education. Dr. W. W. the 
American Medical Association, politely told 
educators to keep their hands off the special 


Bauer, of 


preserves of the doctors. Speaking before 
the Classroom Teachers, Carl D. Thompson, 
Publie 


asked 


Ownership League of 
America, for attention by 


schools to the advantages and achievements 


secretary, 


more 


f publie ownership of utilities. 

Miss Florence Hale, past president of the 
National Education Association, presented 
and vigorously advocated a plank of na- 
National 
Education Association refrain from enter- 
ing any local situation. She urged that 
the National Education Association’s task 
was to provide the ammunition with which 
local adherents could fight the battle for 


tional policy, namely, that the 


education. 

Are American pupils actually becoming 
concerned for the welfare of their own 
schools? This astonishing but inescapable 
conclusion was forced by the appearance 
on the Wednesday morning program of 
four Chicago high-school boys. Ably repre- 
senting their fellow students, they had been 
working on publie officials in Chicago and 
Washington to secure adequate support for 
schools. 

The work of the Emergency Commission 
was evident on all sides. Some member or 
representative of the commission spoke be- 
fore practically every department or sec- 
tional meeting. In the basement exhibit 
rooms the headquarters staff set up an ex- 
tensive display of publications, posters and 
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other aids by which educational groups and 
parent-teacher associations were showering 
the with the full light of 
publicity. 

With the increasing interest in econom- 


school erisis 


ies, it was particularly timely that the 
convention should receive the report of its 
Committee on Social Economie Objectives, 
headed by Dr. Fred J. Kelly, chief of the 
division of higher education in the Federal 
Office of Education. While the confusion 
of a convention week prevents a report like 
this from receiving adequate attention, it 
will undoubtedly receive due consideration 
during the succeeding months. Robert C. 
Moore recommended that ‘‘the Committee 
on Social Eeonomie Goals might well be 
sueceeded by a committee to revise the eur- 
riculum and devise methods of teaching to 
enable the generation now in school to reach 
those Another recom- 
mended the creation of a permanent com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 


goals.’’ speaker 


tion on economic problems. 

An attempt was made in the representa- 
tive assembly to change the by-laws of the 
association. Miss Frances Harden, of Chi- 
and Mrs. Lindlof, of 
New York, offered an amendment designed 
to exclude from the assembly the ex-officio 


Johanna M. 


cago, 


delegates. These include state superin- 


tendents of education, life directors and 
past presidents of the National Education 
Association. 
jority vote but failed to run up the neces- 
They were 


The proposals received a ma- 


sary two thirds for passage. 
reserved for further consideration next 
year. 

Miss Jessie Gray, of Philadelphia, and 
Miss Anna Laura Force, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, were candidates for president of the 
association. Miss Gray was elected. Upon 
motion by Miss Force the vote was made 
unanimous. 

Following are some of the departments 


and groups which held meetings during the 
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convention: Administrative Women = in 
Education, Adult Edueation, Business Edu- 


cation, Classroom Teachers, Deans of 
Women, Elementary School Principals, Lip 


Health 


Instrue- 


Reading, Rural Education, School 


Physical Education, Science 


Secondary 


and 


tion, Education, Secondary 


School Principals, Social Studies, Special 


Education, Supervisors and Directors of 


Instruction, Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics, Visual Instruction, Voea- 


tional Education, American Classical 


Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 


Leacue, 





ciation, Conference on Art Edueation, Con- 
ference of Members of Boards of Edueation, 
Conference on Musie in School and Home, 
National Association of Journalism Advis- 
National 


Officers, 


Association of Student Gov- 
National Commission on 
Adult National 
ference on Student Participation, National 


Na- 


Teachers, 


ers, 
ernment 
Con- 


Enrichment of Life, 


Parents and Teachers, 


Congress of 
tional Couneil of 
National 
National 
Teachers, 
National League of 
National Vocational 
dance Association, Nursery-Kindergarten- 


Geography 
Teachers of En- 
Modern 
National Geographic 


Couneil of 
ev lish, Kederation of 
Language 
Society, Teachers 
Associations, Gui- 
Primary Conference, and the School Gar- 


den Association of America. 

Resolutions adopted at Chicago varied in 
important respects from those of previous 
Kirst they reaffirmed the carefully 
last 


Then the resolutions turned to specifie de- 


vears. 


prepared platform accepted year. 


mands: Kindergarten training for every 


child, no discrimination against married 


teachers, equal pay for men and women 


the 
tuition in public schools, financial assis- 


teachers of same status, abolition of 


tance for education from the Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corporation, and circulation 
of information on public ownership in the 
National Education Association journal. 

Quietly and gradually the National Edu- 
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cation Association has changed its positio: 
on the liquor problem, reverting to t} 
policy it pursued in earlier years. Last 
‘*The Nationa 
Edueation Association commends efforts t 


year the resolution read: 


prevent crime, indorses the impartial e 
forcement of all laws, including the Eieht 
eenth Amendment.’’ 

This the 


plete and specific instruction in the schools 


year association ‘“‘urges com 
regarding the effeets of aleohol and nar 
cotics on the human body, and on the so- 
cial organization, and expresses its disap- 
proval of any false advertising or propa- 
ganda on this subject.’’ 

Washington, D. C., 
tively as the meeting place of the National 


was chosen tenta 


Edueation Association in 1934. 
The resolutions adopted at the convention 
are as follows: 


I, PLAtFoRM: The convention reaffirms as 

statement of its general policies the PLATFORM oF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION adopted 
at the Atlantic City 1932; and, 


realizing that the training of children can not be 


THE 
meeting July, 


postponed because of the economic crisis, adopts 
the following specific resolutions concerning 


present emergency in education: 
ScHOOL FUNDS AND ScHOOL MANAGEMENT 


II. TAXATION: The solvency of the schools 

dependent upon the application of scientific pri 
ciples of taxation. The state governments should 
immediately designate tax commissions of experts 
for the purpose of devising taxation systems that 
are both adequate and equitable. There must be 
mitigation of excessive real estate taxation and 

sharing of the burden by equitable taxes from 
The federal government should tak: 
to allow 


other sources. 


whatever may be necessary 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to assist 


measures 


the schools directly. 
III. ScHooL EXPENDITURES 
EconoMic REcOVERY: 1. No school retrenchment is 


IN THE LIGHT OF 
truly an economy measure unless it: (a) preserves 
the educational rights of childhood and (b) is 
based on scientific professional principles. 2. In 
view of rising price levels, school boards should: 
(a) refrain from further cutting of school costs, 
including salaries: (b) return to normal levels 

expenditure as soon as possible in cases wher 
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<cessive reductions have already been made; (c¢ 


eestablish educationally valuable services and 


rses Which have been eliminated. 

1V. First PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT: 
The management of school affairs must be non 
itical and professionally directed. (The grow 


ng practise of political interference in the ap 


ntment of school officials and teachers is unre 


servedly condemned.) 2. Publie education must 
be FREE. 
ition charges that has crept into some systems 
3. The the 


state to educate all its children is fundamental, and 


(The practise of exacting high school 


is unqualifiedly condemned.) duty of 


e greater part of local education costs should be 


rne by the state. 


Tue AMERICAN CHILD AND THE AMERICAN 


TEACHER 
AMERICAN CHILD’s RiGHT TO UNFET 
The ability, 


rale of teachers are matters of greatest public 


THE 
-ED ‘TEACHING: preparation and 
meern, inextricably bound up with the welfare of 
e children of America. The educational develop 
ent of our children can be safeguarded only 
when teachers are adequately trained, both academ 
ally and professionally, and are assured adequate 
may, protection from unjust discharge, profession- 
y conditioned employment of new teachers, at 

st nine months of school each year, reasonable 
freedom from 


itation of size of classes, and 


necessary worry and from hampering restric- 


ns, 
Vi. 
\GAINST 


REMOVAL OF SPECIAL DISCRIMINATIONS 


TEACHERS: 1. Teachers of equivalent 


training and experience doing the same kind of 

work should receive equal pay, regardless of sex. 2 

Teachers should not be discriminated against be- 
ise of marital status. 

VII. KINDERGARTEN TRAINING FOR EVERY CHILD: 
Kindergarten training for every child of kinder- 
the 
equipment of the population. 
the National 
strongly urged to make a further study of the 
the United 


educational 
Di- 


Association is 


garten age is a part of proper 


The 
Education 


Research 
vision of 
kindergarten situation 


States. 


throughout 
VIII. INSTRUCTION IN EFFECTS oF ALCOHOL 
The National 


on urges complete and specific instruction in the 


AND NARCOTICS: Education Associa- 


schools regarding the effects of alcohol and nar- 
otics on the human body and on the social organi- 


zation; and expresses its disapproval of any false 


advertising or propaganda on this subject. 


PuBLIc RELATIONS 
[X. Pusuiciry NEEDS oF EpucATION: The 
ity and extent of education in any community bears 


qual- 
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a direct relation to the degree of enlightenment of 
Often skil 


opinion by minor 


the public opinion of the community. 
ful secret manipulation of publi: 


ity interests interferes with the natural develop 


ment of a favorable attitude toward its schools on 
the part of the public. It thus becomes civie duty 
the 


to serve the children by informing the publie of the 


for teachers and all other workers in schools 
purposes and work of the schools, of the facts in 
regard to school costs, and of the effects of pro 
The 


seminating information ar« 


posed changes. following avenues of dis 


suggested: addressing 


meetings of organizations, utilizing the opportun 


ities afforded by the press, and inducing parents 


and other citizens to visit school and ex 


hibits. 


asses 


MOTIVES OF OR 
EXPENDITURES: 


X. EXAMINATION OF 


PONENTS OF SCHOOL School ex 


penditures, activities and objectives are 


being sys 
tematically attacked by certain business and com 
mercial interests and by organizations bearing such 


names as taxpayers’ leagues, economy leagues, and 


citizens’ committees. Such interests and organiza 


the 
changes in public expenditures and policies. It is, 


tions undoubtedly have right to advocate 
however, equally the right of the public to know 
the membership of such organizations, the source: 
of the funds used for their campaigns, and the rea 
The Rese a©re h 


Division of the National Education Association is 


motives underlying such campaigns. 


requested: (1) to ascertain and assemble the facts 
in regard to these movements against publie educa 
(2) to disseminate those facts so that 
know 


what influences and interests are motivating thes« 


tion, and 
teachers, parents and all other citizens may 
organizations. 

XI. REQUEST FOR INFORMATION: The 
he National 


to provide, through its journal and otherwise, reli 


officers of 
Education Association are requested 
able, authentic information for the use of its mem 
bers concerning publicly owned, publicly controlled 
and publicly operated gas, electrie light and power 
plants, especially as to the following items: (1) 
Name of municipality; (2) population; (3) rates 
of service; (4) net earnings to the municipality; 
5) a 
privately owned and privately operated utility com 


similar showing concerning comparable 
panies, 
XII. COOPERATION 


WORKING FOR THE WELFARE OF 


WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Lay 


protect the schools from 


THE SCHOOLS: 
organizations working to 
injury should have cooperation and appreciation 


from all teachers and school authorities. Prom 


inent among many such organizations in th 


various states are: the Parent-Teacher Associations, 


the American Association of University Women, 














Women Voters, the Busi- 


ness and Pr essional Women’s Clubs, 
the American Federation of Labor, 


numerous 
service clubs, 
and 


the American Legion, and many newspapers 


magazines 





PROTI AND |] BUTI 
XIII. Pro AGAINST DELAY AND DISCRIMINA- 
ON IN PayMI OF SA IES: The National Edu 
cation Association vigorously protests against the 
policy of cities and other communities that have 
unnecessarily failed t pay their teachers and 
that, in meeting public financial obligations, have 
discriminated against teachers. The association 
looks upon such practises by public officials as un- 


and unbusinesslike. 


Tair 





REPORT OF THE BRITISH BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

THE Board of 

tion for 1932, published on July 6, indicates, 

that, although 


report of the British Educa- 


according to the London Times, 
some slowing down has been inevitable in exist- 
ing financial conditions, the need for economy 
did not 
made during the year ended March 31, 1932, 


prevent very marked progress being 
with the reorganization of the elementary school 
system and the provision of improved facilities 
for practical instruction for the older children. 

The process of closing or remedying the de- 
fects in the premises of “black list” schools was 


eontinued, and further progress was made in 


the elimination of large classes, notwithstanding 
number of 


29 
totai 


an inerease of 61,351 in the 


children in attendance at public elementary 


schools. It is also noted that the improvement 
in the quality of the teaching staff employed 
continued during the year under review. 

1932, 
substantial progress was made with the treat- 
154 were 


During the year ended December 31, 


ment of the worst “black list” schools; 
removed from the list as compared with 145 in 
1931 and 206 in 1930. 


be made in the elimination of large classes, the 


Progress continued to 


total number of classes containing 50 pupils 
and over falling from 8,571 to 7,986. By March 
31, 1933, schemes for practically every area in 
the country had been approved. 

In dealing with the schemes submitted, the 
give 
I 


full weight to varying local conditions, while 


board states that they have endeavored to 


a greater degree of uniformity be- 


aiming at 
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XIV. TRIBUTE TO CHICAGO TEACHERS: It 

especially fitting that the National Education As 
sociation pay tribute to the teachers of Chicago, 
who, in their long experience of unprecedented 
financial worries, have shown such loyalty, devotion 
to duty and zeal in the service of children that 
they have won the respect of their fellow-workers 
The National 


Association commends them to the city of Chicago 


throughout the nation. Education 
and to the nation at large as worthy examples of 
all teachers who have made special sacrifices for 


the children of America. 


DONALD DUSHANE, Chairman 


Amy H. Htnricus, Secretary 





EVENTS 


tween comparable areas. As a rule the per 
centage of special places proposed does not 
exceed the existing percentage of free places, 
but the board has readily acceded to proposals 
for an increase where this was shown to be nec 
essary to maintain the existing facilities for the 
children of the poor, and to enable fees to be 
raised without risk of depleting the schools. 
Increases have, however, been proposed in 
many areas, and the standard minimum of £9 
9s. has generally been recognized as suitable. 
A reasonable measure of standardization has 
been attained in seales of aid and the following 
income limits have been widely adopted as qua! 
ifying a family with one child for complete ex 
emption from fees: In rural county areas, £3 
to £4 a week; in the more urbanized counties 
and in county boroughs, £4 to £4 10s. a week; 
in the largest cities, £5 a week. These figures 
form the starting-point of the scale, the reliet 
diminishing as the income inereases, and in 
creasing with the size of the family. 
The financial effect of these 


changes is necessarily largely a matter of con 


The report adds: 


jecture, but after a eareful study of the est: 
mates of saving submitted by local education 
authorities the board sees no reason to modify 
its original estimate of an ultimate net saving 
to publie funds in the neighborhood of £400,000 
a year. 

NURSERY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

A BULLETIN on nursery schools, by Dr. Mar: 

Dabney Davis, was recently issued by the Offic: 


of Education. 
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More than half the schools in the 


intry are now sponsored by or served in some 


nursery 
vay by colleges and universities, for which they 
act as laboratories in the preparation of teach- 
rs and for research in the field of child devel- 
pment. 

Serving parents, public health and social wel- 
fare workers, student teachers and research 
orkers in such fields as nutrition, psychology, 
nedicine and nursery schools are 
found in 121 eities of 35 states, the District of 
Columbia New York 


schools, California 21, Illinois 19, Michigan 17, 


sociology, 


QF 


and Hawaii. has 35 


Massachusetts 15, Ohio and Pennsylvania 11 
each. More than three fourths of the schools 
ave been organized since 1925. Children in at- 


tendanece range from 2 years 8 months to 4 


years 2 months. 


The average age range within 
the groups is 3 years 5 months. 

A survey is given of the organization and ad- 
ministration of more than 200 nursery schools, 
and reports from nursery institutions organized 
to serve specific purposes in addition to the edu- 
cation of their 
[he programs in Hubbard Park School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Bethlehem Day Nursery ; 
Nursery School, New York City; National Col- 
lege of Edueation, Evanston, Illinois; Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence and Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, are described in detail. 


young children and parents. 


Nursery schools in public education are also 
deseribed: As a part of the kindergarten-pri- 
mary department (Grand Rapids, Michigan), 
as a laboratory for classes in child care in a 
high sehool (Highland Park, Michigan), as a 
part of a project of child development and par- 
ent education (Albany, New York), as a unit 


in a department of educational counsel ( Win- 
netka, Illinois) and as a laboratory in the re- 


search department (Los Angeles, California), 
all city school systems, and as a part of the pro- 
vram in two state-supported institutions (Cold- 
water, Michigan, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin). 
Diagrams showing lines of control and sources 
ot consultation and cooperative work accom- 
pany these reports. 

Dr. Davis points out that the nursery school 
is not intended to be a substitute for the home, 
nor a custodial institution. “The nursery school 
supplements the home and helps parents to un- 
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derstand the importance of each aspect of their 
child’s development and learn techniques of gui- 
danee. Through close cooperation with parents 
or guardians, the continuous development of the 
the 


with its 


safeguarded and 


the 


responsibility 
staff of 
trained workers and those responsible in the 


child is 


shared between sehool 


home. Parents want the best environment for 


their child. They are seeking guidance in their 
profession of parenthood and cooperation in 
the supervision of their child’s development. 
The nursery school is filling this need.” 


ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 
In its study of problems connected with the 
articulation of high school and college, the re- 
port of the National Survey of Secondary Edu 
cation emphasizes the following considerations: 


(1) The multitude of admission methods and 


combinations of entrance criteria used by the 
institutions included in this study reveals in an 
impressive way the fact that there are no recog 
admission 


nized standards in the field of require 


ments. The actual reliability of individual cri 
teria or various combinations of criteria and of no 
It needs to 


traditional en- 


criteria at all needs to be determined. 
be demonstrated whether or not 
trance standards are worth the trouble they entail. 

(2) It was pointed out in this report that few 
institutions make careful studies to justify the 
entrance or 


certain subjects for 


of other 


requirement of 


the acceptance subjects for admission 


credit. Present preference for or discrimination 
against certain subjects needs to be justified or 
shown to be fallacious. Such studies as have been 
made seem to throw the weight of evidence against 
specifie subject requirements, although a few in 
vestigators attribute special predictive value to 
certain types of subjects. 

(3) At present the manner in which personne! 
work in the higher institutions is carried on and 
the character of information assembled concerning 
students are reflections largely of the personal 
opinions and interest of the directors in charge. 
The kinds of 


to be established and a general personnel program, 


value of certain information needs 


recognized as good and at the same time flexible, 
needs to be outlined. 

(4) Testimony of 
cerning the merits of differentiated instruction in 


numerous institutions con 
certain freshman courses to suit the previous train 
ing in those courses needs to be carefully tested. 


Time, money and the general morale of students 
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ferentiation, 


if any, table to certain amounts of training 
1 be determined 
Plans for the improvement of articulation 
need to be judged in terms of proved student 
populations and their success in higher institutions 
nd not i rms Of po] r O} I 


GRADUATE WORK OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES 
RECONSIDERATION of their 


fusal to accept 


the $75,000 appropriated by the leg slature for 


graduate work at the University of Califormia 
at Los Angeles has been prom sed b the re 
rents of the university as a pe al order of 
business for the next meeting to be held August 


| 11S innouncement wa ! ce | OoOWing a 
meeting in Los Angeles at which the regents 
unanimously passed a motion presented by 


Judge Warren Olney, Jr., of San Franceiseo, 
president of the California Alumni Association 
nd ex officio regent, to the effect that “the 


question of using the $75,000 approp! ated by 


the legislature for graduate work be reopened 
for further consideration and be made a spe- 
cial order of business for the next meeting of 


the regents, and that the president be requested 


to make at that meeting a report, with data 
and consideration pertinent to that question and 
7 


to the whole matter of initiating graduate work 


al Los Angeles.” 


A, 
The movement for graduate work was started 
by President Sproul three years ago, and the 


regents included $120,000 for the purpose in the 
budget prepared in January, 1931. This was 


{ 


eliminated by the state because of a revenue 
deficit. In January, 1932, the regents again 
included $120,000 in the budget. Rolland <A. 
Vandegrift, state director of finance, appeared 
before the regents twice and asked them not 
to undertake this new project. In view of this, 
and the fact that their voluntary budget redue- 
tion of $3,000,000 was further increased by a 
million and one third, the regents asked that 
their request for $120,000 be ignored. The 
legislature, nevertheless, did appropriate $75,- 
000, and the regents felt constrained to refuse 
the appropriation. 

Protests immediately followed this action, and 


to clear up the matter President Sproul called 
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this conference. The regents in attenda: 
were: G. I. Cochran and E. A. Dickson, 

Los Angeles; Walter Little, of Santa Moni 
Lieutenant-Governor Frank F. Merriam, Lo; 
Beach; C. C. Teague, Santa Paula; Joseph 

Cumming, Warren Olney, Jr., Garret W. M 
Enerney, Guy C. Earl, William H. Crock 
James K. Moffitt, Sidney M. Ehrman and D 
John Gallwey, of San Francisco, and Preside: 


Robert Gordon Sproul. 


THE NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

THE eighteenth annual session of the North 
New England School of Religious Edueat 
will be held on the grounds of the Univers 
of New Hampshire, Durham, from Augu 
to 27. 

The curriculum ineludes courses on all 
late phases of religious education as folloy 
The Development of the Bible, Modern Cow 
terparts of the Prophets, Life and Teachings o 
Jesus, Church Sehool Administration, Specia 
zation in Materials and Methods for the Crad 
Roll, Beginners, Primary, Junior, Intermediate, 
Senior and Young People, Psychology, P 
ciples of Teaching, Missionary Materials a: 
Methods, Musie in Religious Edueation, Sto 
Telling, Recreational Leadership, City and 
Rural Religious Edueation, Pageantry an 
Dramatics, Training in Worship, and the Di 
votional Life, Religious Training in the Home, 
the Working Program of the Chureh and t! 
Chureh and Social Relations. 

In addition there are special preparato: 
courses for boys and girls of 14 and 15 years: 
The Bible in the Making, Jesus, the Master 
Leader, and Promoting World Friendship, also 
a course in Telling and Dramatizing Bibl 
Stories. 

Since this is a standard leadership training 
school, accredited by the International Counc 
of Religious Edueation, some of the cours 
will be given as standard courses, and the ce. 
tificates for having met all the requirements 
will count towards the international standard 
diploma. Northern New England eredit will bi 
given for other courses for which the work 
certified by the faculty. 

Professor H. Augustine Smith, director ot 
department of fine arts of Boston Universit) 
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ithor and director of fine pageants, will pr 
Good Will” 


teach a course in pageantry and dramaties with 


“The Gateway of and will 


auce 


aboratory practise. 


Classes are held the first three hours of the 


forenoon, the last hour being used as a super 


sed study hour. The afternoon is given over 


directed recreation in charge of Dr. A. C. 
Thomas and Ruth Dunham, and includes pie 


nics, class, town and state contests, baseball, 


track meets, tennis, swimming and other water 


sports and trips to near-by beaches. At sunset 


a vesper service is held on the campus in charge 


if Reverend Richard F. Beyer. Following the 
vesper service five conferences will be held for 
the young people divided according to age, 
hen an opportunity is given to discuss the vital 
problems with the leaders, and a forum for the 
iider students will be led by Reverend Hilda L. 
Ives, who has made a special study of this par- 
age. At the 
ill be given for adults: “Religious Training 

the Home,” by Mrs. Mary I. 
‘The Working Program of the Chureh,” by 
Reverend Charles C. Keith, and “The Church 
and Social Dr. Howard M. 
Le Sourd. The get-aequainted-and-social-hour 


oses the day’s activities. 


same time three courses 


1. cies toca 
euial 


Chamberlain; 


Relations,” by 


HIGH-SCHOOL REGISTRATION IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


A STATEMENT recently made by Harold G. 


Campbell, deputy superintendent in charge of 


high schools of New York City, is summarized 
in the New York Sun. Dr. Campbell estimates 
that the high-school register in October of this 
year will be 233,000, an increase of 18,655 over 
the figures of October, 1932. In October, 1934, 
he estimates that the high-school register will be 
245,000, only 11,000 more than the estimated 
register for 1933. 

This compares with an estimated growth of 
18,655 this year; with a rise of 19,824 in 1932 
and 22,165 in 1931. The year 1931 was appar- 
ently the peak of senior high-school growth. 

“Senior high-school registration has increased 
more than 100 per cent. during the last ten 
said Dr. Campbell. “With one slight 
exception, the growth has been progressively 


_—* 
\ ears, 


greater each year since 1926, but there is now 
an indication that the rate of growth has begun 
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to decline and that high-school regi 
approaching a plateau.” 
The 
erowth are based on two factors: 
(1) That 
schools has been declining for years. 
(2) That 


plan to look for jobs when there i 


estimates of a decline in 


registration in the 


many persons of hig 


ment in the economic situation. 

Moreover, some who formerly enrolled in aea 
demie high sehools are now enrolling in indus 
trial high sehools and continuation schools. 
high school registratl 
figures as of 1924 
mates for Oetober, 1933, and 1934: 


Following are the 


October since and 


Year Increase 
1924 


1925 


110,064 
123, 
1926 128, o,40¢ 
1927 135, 7,017 
1928 5,92 10,099 
1929 55.900 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
* Estimated. 


9 S839 


12,988 


9,975 


A comparison of the March registration fig 
ures illustrates a similar trend—steadily increas 


1) 4 


ing growth to and including 1932, then a 


iif 


lean 
ening in the rate of growth from 23,834 in 1932 
to 17,645 in 1933 and an estimate of only 14,682 
for March, 1934, over March, 1933. 

At the end of May, 1932, there were 
on register in the senior high schools of New 
York City, divided as follows: 46,271 in 
hattan, 44,585 in the Bronx, 81,515 in Brooklyn, 


220,334 
lan- 


11,215 in Queens and 6,748 in Richmond. 


SCHOOL CUTS IN CHICAGO 


IN a secret session on July 12 the Chicago 
Board of Edueation settled the final details of 
an economy program by which it is proposed 
to save $5,000,000. was taken by 
President James B. MceCahey and the members 


This action 


of the board to make possible the resumption 
of regular salary payments to the school teach 
ers. The major reductions, as recounted by The 


Chicago Daily Tribune, are: 
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\} on the inior high-school type of 
nstruction n to the former program of 
eight ea ‘ I ng in tl g les and a four- 

ir hig rse rh tect 48,000 
| gs and 1,385 teachers in the junior high schools, 
ho | ited to. sé nth d eighth 
rade and ear high-school classes 

( e J College discontinued, the build 

gy to be 1 for high-sel purpose parental 

tor rigibles where the cost per 

| has bee I han $960, closed; all con 

nuation scl sed except the Washburne 

Apprentice 5 with most of the positions 
ibolished. 

Kindergarten classes reduced | per cent. 
ind attendance limited to one year for any pupil, 

no child e1 ng under the age of five years. 

1. Teachers of physical education in the high 
hools to be reduced 50 per cent. of their present 


tion of coach in all junior and 


number and the posit 


senior high schools abolished. 
5. Positions of assistant director of music, super- 


sor of orchestral music, band leader and orchestra 


ider in a the schools, abolished. The purchase 
f all musi instruments discontinued. 
6. Principals of the elementary schools to be 


decreased in number with no principal having less 


than two schools under his jurisdiction. 

Manual training in the elementary schools 
ind the teaching of printing in all the schools 
abolished. Teaching of household arts discontinued 
n the elementary schools. Teaching of physical 


education in elementary schools abolished along 


with the positions of special physical education 
text-books on 


8. An exhaustive inventory of all 


ind at each of the schools and in the supply de- 


partment before any further purchases of books, 


9. Operation of all swimming pools in senior and 
junior high schools discontinued, and operation and 
maintenance of bath rooms discontinued except in 
districts where they are deemed essential by the 
board. 

10. Position of dean in high schools abolished. 


The Tribune further states that “Other steps 


listed in the program included a reduction in 
the number of assistant superintendents from 
five to three, and of district superintendents 
from ten to five, abolition of the vocational gui- 
dance bureau and abolition of supervisors of 
The position of as- 


high-school luneh rooms. 


sistant director of compulsory education was 
also abolished together with six other jobs in 


positions were wiped 


this department. Other 
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out in the special-schools section, special-rooms 
division, art section, prevocational rooms, visual] 
education, correction of defective speech and 
child study sections. The bureau of curriculum 


was abolished.” 


ECONOMIES IN THE BOSTON SCHOOL 
BUDGETS 


ACCORDING to the Boston Evening Transc ript, 
a saving in school expenses amounting to about 
13 per cent. and representing $1.40 in the tax 
rate is provided in the 1933 budget approved 
on July 13 by the Boston School Committee. 
The total appropriation amounts to $15,210,145, 
as against $17,409,293 last year, or a saving of 
$2,199,148, to which must be added contribu 
tions to the city by school employees of $278, 
109 for a total of $2,477,257. The 
budget was approved at the request of Alex 


saving 


ander M. Sullivan, business manager. 

In only three items were increases noted 
pensions to veterans and to teachers, evidence 
of the large number of retirements, and to the 
department of extended use of the schools, in 
response to public demand for greater use of 
school buildings. The increase for these items 
is $14,588. 

The decreases were apportioned as follows: 
General school purposes, $1,606,978; alterations 
and repairs of school buildings, $210,739; new 
school buildings, $381,429. Salary reductions 
which are included in general school purposes 
totalled $1,381,000 for the year, while other sav 
ings were $818,147. 

Major items in the budget are: Salaries of 
$373,483; salaries of 
principals, supervisors and teachers, $11,115, 
000; salaries of custodians and matrons, $832, 
885; fuel and light, $433,215; supplies and 
incidentals, $744,397; pensions to attendance 


administrative officers, 


supervisors and custodians, $2,000; pensions to 
veterans, $7,224; promotion of Amerieaniza 
tion, $32,745; $48,155; 


physical education, $218,835; salaries of physi 
») 


vocational guidance, 
cians and nurses, $209,775; pensions to teach- 
ers, $10,000; extended use of sehool buildings, 
$68,700; alterations and repairs of school build 
ings, $989,260; new buildings, $124,938. 
Chairman William Arthur Reilly stated that, 
although the board had made no appropriation 
for new school buildings this year, he expected 
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to secure funds from the Federal Government 


for that purpose. The board, he said, contem- 
plated a new high school in West Roxbury, a 


new Central Girls’ High School, a new addition 
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to the Mechanic Arts High School, a new inter 
mediate school in South Boston and nine other 
intermediate schools in different parts of the 
city for which $7,142,400 would be necessary. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


CHARLES H. LAKE, since 1921 first assistant 
superintendent of the Cleveland schools, has 
been made superintendent, to succeed Dr. R. G. 
Jones, who had been superintendent since 1919. 

Jesse H. BINForD, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Riehmond, Virginia, since 1918, 
was recently appointed to the superintendency. 
Arthur H. 


Daniels, who had been dean of the Graduate 


FOLLOWING the election of Dr. 
School and acting dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, as acting president of the University 
of Illinois, Professor R. D. Carmichael, head 
of the department of mathematics, has been 
made acting dean of the Graduate School and 
Professor M. T. 
ment of philosophy, acting dean of the College 
Arts. 
the retirement of Dean M. S. Ketchum, of the 


McClure, head of the depart- 


of Liberal To fill a vacaney caused by 
College of Engineering, Professor Arthur Cutts 
Willard, head of the department of mechanical 
engineering, has been appointed acting dean. 
Dr. Ketchum will retain a research professor- 
ship in civil engineering. 

Dr. JOHN M. Munson, of the Northern State 
Teachers College, Marquette, Michigan, has been 
appointed president of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College at Ypsilanti, to sueceed Dr. Charles 
MeKenny, who has become president emeritus. 

JOHN GRANRUD, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, has been 
Zenos E. 


Mr. Scott resigned recently to accept the 


elected superintendent, to succeed 
Scott. 
presidency of the Bridgewater State Teachers 
College. 

Dr. JOHN Ropinson ArReEY, principal of the 
City of Leeds Training College since 1918, is 
retiring at the end of the present session. He 
will be sueeeeded by Professor R. W. Rich, for 
the last three years professor of education at 
University College, Hull. 


Henry Roe Ciovup, an Indian by birth, has 


been appointed superintendent of Haskell In 
stitute at Kansas City. 


Dr. SAMUEL Karz, principal of P. S. 156, 
Brooklyn, has been appointed principal of the 
Nathan Hale Junior High Sehool (P. S. 6, 
Brooklyn). Dr. sueceeds the late Dr. 
Abraham Smith. 


Katz 


THE University of Michigan at its commence 
ment on June 19 conferred the honorary degree 
of doctor of science on Dean J. B. Johnston, of 
the University of Minnesota, in recognition of 
his contributions to science and his work in the 
field of education. 


THE College of 
fifth commencement in June, conferred the de- 


Puget Sound, at its forty 


gree of doctor of humane letters upon Arthur 
L. Marsh, executive secretary of the Washing- 
and editor of the 


ton Edueation Association 


Journal. Mr. Marsh was graduated from this 


institution twenty-five years ago. 

RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE has conferred the fol 
lowing degrees: John F. 
dent of the West 
education, and Frank Hill Ashaway, a member 
of the Rhode Island State Board of Education 
for thirty-six years, doctor of laws. 


Deering, superinten 
Warwick schools, master of 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE at its eightieth com 


meneement conferred the degree of doctor of 


William 


Barnard School, and on 


Hazen, head master of the 
Patrick R. 
principal of Publie School 71, the Bronx. 


laws on 


Kinney, 


Dr. Ropert E. CoKeEr, professor ot zoology 
at the University of North Carolina, has been 
elected president of the university ehapter of 
Sigma Xi. 


THE Kaiser-i-Hind silver medal, which is con 


ferred by the Government in India on those 


who have rendered conspicuous service to the 
country in edueation, religion or social service, 
has been presented to Reverend Buell, prin 


A¥ 
cipal of Byeulla High School, Bombay. The 
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sveulla School was founded by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
n 1877, bu now inding alone finaneially. 
La r it had an enrolment of 444 pupils, 
d efly from the backward Hindu, Jew- 
Mol edan and Christian communities, 

nd e ( re ed classes 

Proressor Rowt r. CRANE, for the past two 
vears executive director of the Soeial Science 
Researeh ¢ neil, has resigned his professorship 
n the department of pol tical seience at the 
University of Michigan 

Pi OR GEORGE F. WARREN, professor of 
f ient at Cornell University, and 
Professor James Harvey Rogers, sinee 1930 
professor of economics at Yale University, 
leeturer at the Geneva School of International 


Studies, have been called to Washington as 


financial eonsultants t -overnment. Dr. 
Rogers is the author of a book entitled “Amer- 
ca Weighs her Gold” and Dr. Warren, in col 
laboration with Professor Frank A. Pearson, 
of a book on “Wholesa Prices for One Hun- 
dred and Thir e Years.” Professors Rogers 


and Warren will work as volunteers without pay 


recess. They will 


the summer college 


Lewis W. 


through 
cooperate with Douglas, direetor of 
the budget. 
CHARLOTTE E. Carr, director of the Bureau 
of Inspection of the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, formerly acting 
director of the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of New York State, under Miss 
Iranees Perkins, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot Pennsylvania Seeretary of Labor 
and Industry to fill the vacaney caused by the 


dismissal of Dr. A. M. Northrup. 


JAMES H. CIsseL, professor of structural en- 
gineering in the College of Engineering of the 
University of Michigan, has been named bridge 
designer in the Department of the State High- 
He took office on July 1. 


way Commissioner. 


Professor Cissel has been granted leave of ab- 
sence from the university. 
Dr. RAFAEL BELAUNDE, of Peru, who was 


land and has been for 


the 


from his native 
several years head of 
partment of the University of Miami, has ae- 


for 


exiled 


Latin-Ameriean de- 


cepted appointment as minister to Mexico 


He will be the first envoy sinee diplo- 


Peru. 
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matie relations between Peru and Mexico wer 
interrupted in 1932. 


JACQUES Le FrRancQ, director of the Eduea 
tional Service of Belgium, has been appointed 
attaché in the Royal Museums of Art and His 
tory at Brussels. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM GEORGE STEWART ADAMS 
has been eleeted warden of All Souls College 
Oxford, in sueecession to Viscount Chelmsford 
Adams, 


during the past year, became a fellow of th 


Professor who has been sub-warde: 
college on his appointment as university reade) 
in political 1910 
His office was raised to the rank of a professo1 


Dr. Adams formerly held 


theory and institutions in 
ship two years later. 
a teaching appointment at the University o! 
Chicago. 

THE Slade professorship of fine arts at tly 
University of Oxford has been filled by the ele 


tion of Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel. 


THE council of King’s College, London, has 
appointed the Rev. John Scott Lidgett, whose 
term as vice-chancellor of the University ot 
London recently expired, to the Maurice Le 
tureship for 1934. 

Dr. CHAM WEIZMANN, president of the H: 
brew University in Jerusalem, who came to thi 
United States three weeks ago to be the guest 
of honor of Jewish Day at the Century of Prog 
ress Exposition, has sailed for London. 


BisHop SHAHE KAspaArRIAN, dean of the Trai 
ing School for Teachers and Religious Worke: 
the Near East Foundation 
Syria, six miles from Beirut, has 


maintained by 
Antilyas, 
arrived in the United States on a two months’ 


] 


furlough. The school was established by thx 
Near East Foundation in 1930 in cooperation 
with local Armenian religious leaders to pe 
petuate the traditions of their race and to in 
terpret modern experience in religious educa 
tion, social welfare and educational methods. 
Dr. JAMES ANGUS DoULL, head of the de 
partment of public health and hygiene of the 
School of Medicine of Western Uni 
versity, Cleveland, recently sailed from Van 


Reserve 


couver, to spend the summer in establishing 
the Leonard Wood 
Memorial the Eradication o! 
Leprosy in the Philippine Islands. Dr. Dou! 


experimental work for 


Foundation for 














ill work at Culion and Cebu, where the foun- 


tion has leper colonies. 


Dr. EUGENE COLLIGAN, associate superinten- 
ent of schools of New York City and presi- 
ent-elect of Hunter College, will lecture during 
the week of August 21 at the Catholic Summer 
School of America at Cliff Haven, of which Dr. 
(Alexander J. O’Neil, of Brooklyn College, is 
president. The titles of his lectures are “The 
Chureh, the *Civilizing Ageney of the Ages,” 
‘The Chureh in the Development of Demoe- 
racy” and “After Forty Years, Social and Eeo- 
mie Prophecy.” 


A sprigEs of five free lectures on science and 


science edueation is being given at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The speakers 


re Dr. 


tv ol 


Arthur H. Compton, of the Univer- 
Chicago; Dr. Walter H. Eddy, pro- 
fessor at Teachers College; Waldemar Kaempf- 
rt, of The New York Dr. Charles 


P. Berkey, professor of geology at Columbia 


Times; 


University, and Dr. S. Ralph Powers, of Teach- 
rs College. 
BerNArD Fay, professor of American eivili- 
tion at the Collége de France, recently gave 
Wait 


Harris Foundation at Northwestern University. 


series of six lectures on the Norman 
His subject was “Radicalism in America, 1770- 
1800.” 
Dr. Hu 
the University of Peiping, 
nited States. 
tures under the Haskell Foundation of the Uni- 


SHIH, dean of the college of letters 
is visiting the 


He is giving a series of six lee- 


ersity of Chicago. 

The School Board Journal reports the deaths 
Ellis H. Drake, superintendent of schools at 

May 31, 

Amanda E. Stout, superintendent of schools of 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, on and of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, who died on May 6 at 


the age of sixty-eight years. 
IRVING BaABBITT, 
French literature at Harvard University, died 


PROFESSOR professor of 


on July 15, in his sixty-eighth year. 


THE death is announced of Dr. Arthur Kings- 
ey Porter, William Dorr Boardman professor 
of fine arts at Harvard University, by drowning 
at Inishbofin, off the Donegal coast, Ireland. 


Dr. RAYMOND Puiuiep DouGHERTY, curator of 
the Babylonian collection and William M. Laf- 
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fan professor ot Assyriology and Babylonian 
literature at Yale University, committed suicide 
on July 13. Before going to Yale University, 
Dr. Dougherty was professor of Biblical liter 


ature at Goucher College. 

Dr. D. B. EASTER, professor of Romanee lan 
guages at Washington and Lee University since 
1910, died on July 6 at the age of sixty-six 


years. 


A CONFERENCE sponsored by the Summer 
Demonstration School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and by the Progressive 


Edueation Association to consider the funda 
mental differences of the traditional and the 
progressive school was held on July 17 and 18. 


Dean William F. Russell was chairman of the 
conference and the speakers included: William 
C. Bagley, James F. Hosie, William H. Kil- 
patrick, Rollo G. Reynolds, Harold O. Rugg, 
Counts, Patty Smith Hill, Lois H. 
Norton. 


George S. 
Meek, Jesse H. Newlon and John K. 


DuRING the six-week summer session of the 
School of Edueation of New York University, 
a series of conferences is being held on ‘“EKeono- 
mies in School Administration” conducted by 
Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, director of the Institute 
of Edueation. These conferences aim to pro- 
vide individual and practical aid to adminis 
trators, custodial officers and members of boards 
of edueation in economical and efficient schoo! 
administration. 

THE Publie Affairs Institute, New York City, 
has announced the formation of an international 
committee on broadeasting to expand the scope 
of the radio addresses it has sponsored by lead- 
ers of thought in Europe and America. States- 


men, educators and business men of sixteen 


countries are members of the committee which 


will start funetioning immediately “to insure 
intelligently planned interchange of ideas 
throughout the world through  transoceanic 
broadcasts.” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, heads a 


special committee of 
the United States. In 


Columbia Broadeasting 


seven which will act tor 


cooperation with the 
the 


tional group will act as a consulting and ad- 


System, interna 


visory board in foreign affairs and will form 


a world-wide liaison in effecting the broad- 


casting of talks, debates and round-table dis- 
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cussions by persons prominent in European, 
South American and Asiatic affairs to the 
American public, and reciprocal broadeasts 
from the United States. Among the members 
of the international committee are Philip 
Henry Kerr, Marques of Lothian, and Sir 


Evelyn Wrench, for England; Henri Bonnet, 


for Franee; Dr. Julius Curtius, for Germany; 


Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, for Japan, and Dr. 
Assi Dr. Butler 
on the American committee are Hamilton Fish 
Allen Welsh Dulles, Henry P. 
Thomas W. and John L. 


Loy Chang, for China. sting 
Armstrong, 
Fletcher, 


Merrill. 


Lamont 


ACCORDING to the London Journal 


the 


of Educa- 


tion, International Bureau of Edueation, 


9 


Geneva, is organizing from July 31 to August 


5 a special course for members of the teaching 


profession (elementary and secondary school 


teachers, training college lecturers, school in- 
spectors and all others engaged in some form of 
educational activity) on the subject of “How to 
Make the League of Nations Known and to De- 
velop the Spirit of International Cooperation.” 
The course will inelude lectures on the work of 
the principal international institutions of Ge- 
neva, on psychology applied to edueation tor 
peace, with several methods to use in sueh 
teaching; on the Disarmament Conference, and 
Visits will be made to 


the Secretariat of the League of Nations, to the 


on the economie erisis. 


International Labor Office and other places of 
interest. The various governments are being 
notified so that they may send scholarship stu- 
dents to the course as in previous years. Imme- 
diately preceding the course, the Institute of 
Edueation, Geneva, is holding a 


Science and 
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course on “The Methodieal Study of the Child.” 
Lectures will be given on various aspects of 
child development and training, with practical] 


demonstrations. 


ACCORDING to the will of the late James Loeb, 
Harvard University, from which he was gradu 
ated in 1888, receives gifts amounting to $805.- 
000, to be expended chiefly for research 
Greek and Latin literature and for increasing 
the salaries of tutors and assistants in the de- 
of elassies. Mr. Loeb’s elassieal |i 
brary is also left to Harvard. 
$500,000 is made to the trustees of the Amer 
ican Sehool of Classieal Studies at Athens, in 


partment 
A bequest of 


the form of a trust fund, the income to be used 
to pay the expenses of archeological excava 
tions. A separate German will disposes of his 
art collection and his rare musical instruments. 
The residue of the estate, said to amount to $1, 
000,000, is left to a fund for research in ps) 
chiatry, with headquarters in Munich. 


TEACHERS and other employees of the school 
system of New York City contributed $102,842 
from their June salary checks for school relief 
work, according to a report issued by Fred 
erick D. Chambers, auditor of the Board of Ed 
ucation. With this sum, which is 28.5 per cent. 
larger than the May contribution, and with ad 
ditional allowances that will be made by the 
State Temporary Relief Administration, the 
school relief work will be possible during the 
the 
which eovers the period from October 1, 1930, 


summer months. According to report, 
to June, 1933, contributions from teachers and 
other edxcational employees during that time 


amounted to $3,512,217. 


DISCUSSION 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE VERSUS 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Do we need normal schools with our many 
excellent universities? Is normal training with- 
out university education sufficient preparation 
for modern teachers? What are we going to 
do about the hordes of jobless, penniless young 
people ranging up and down our land via brake 
rods and trucks? 

Normal schools should be converted into com- 
nucleus 


for a complete 


munity colleges as a 


system. Advanced social and civic education 
should be offered to large numbers in the place 
of the pedagogic training now offered to a 
limited few. A community college would offer 
a year or more of training in real one hundred 
per cent. universal human problems unencum- 
bered with formal requirements and marks. It 
would not be a miniature of our conventional 
colleges offering the subjects of their first two 
years. The normal schools were created to meet 
a problem now obsolete; community eolleges 
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would meet the needs of our present society. 
With so many unemployed teachers, with so 
many young people willing to pay for a good 
university education plus professional training, 
the 
trained at 


is ruinous to swell ranks with young 


people skimpily public expense. 
With thousands of teen-age young persons mi- 
crating through the land the‘community college 
is needed. 

Normal training is inadequate preparation 
University education is needed 


Yes- 


terday secondary education was training in 


for teachers. 
as a foundation for professional training. 


skills and techniques; to-day it is training for 
better living in a world of leisure. Yesterday 
our school population was made up of Ameri- 
ean stock with an educational background; to- 
day foreign stock is entering the high schools 
for the first time. Some time ago the limit for 
this group went from the fifth to the eighth 
grade. Finally, the professions of law, medi- 
cine and divinity are demanding increased edu- 
cation, indicating that thought and understand- 
ing of social problems are being stressed as well 
as technical information. If the profession of 
education and the standing of teachers are to be 
upheld we must follow suit. Modern education 
is not a process of filling identical molds with 
a mess of material from a single bucket, it is a 
civilizing process, a brand new experience every 
What kind of a picture does a teacher cut 
whose background of education is so limited that 
she must stick to a text, line for line, day in 
and day out, for fear of being “stumped” by 
The blind, though crippled in one 
Teachers are 


day. 


the class? 
eye only, can not lead the blind. 
needed whose education has been broad enough 
for them to dare to drop the assigned history, 
French or typewriting lesson to discuss an at- 
tempted assassination or a bank holiday with 
But one who has always paddled 
in shallow water will never desert its stagna- 
tion for the clear depths. With pupils being 
exercised in the same narrow lanes that roped 
off our fathers the reality of life will continue 


their pupils. 


to be a novelty to graduates. 

The continuation or spread of the normal 
‘raining will persistently lower the standards 
The most successful high-school 
graduates go to college, not to the normal 


of education. 


schools. A continuous flood of state-educated 
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normal graduates will drive out college educated 
teachers and only the most ordinary will turn 
to teaching as a career. Even now young gradu 
ates are being employed as cadets for a year or 
two without salary with the understanding that 
such work is training. This, despite the fact 
that they carry nearly full teaching loads and 
are filling positions formerly held by teachers 
of experience and advanced training. To-day 


experience and a master’s degree are actual 
handicaps in securing employment in the publie 
A short time ago teachers were urged 
to prepare themselves more effectively—for bet- 


They cast their bread upon the 


schools. 


ter positions. 
waters and it returned stale, flat and unprofit 
able. 

There is a sound case for the community col 
lege. Such an institution would train high- 
school graduates in getting along with their 
neighbors and in getting more happiness and 
out of life. It deal 
which have a direct 


satisfaction would with 
those matters and events 
bearing on the lives of masses of American 
people. There would be courses in local gov- 
ernment, family problems, advertising, buying, 
current literature and history via the daily 
newspaper, Collier’s and Time. It would not be 
choked with foreign languages, formal history 
and mathematics, nor with conventional literary 
classics. And so, for the very excellent reason 
that such matters have no part whatever in the 
life affairs of the ninety and nine, in our 
conventional schools and colleges we stumble 
through a strange world of Caesar, Milton, 
algebra, H,SO, and Boyle’s law. We graduate 
into a world of “don’t,” newsstands, eggs at 
twenty-seven cents a dozen, stained clothing, 
adulterated tooth-paste and oil burners. Why 
not study our own world? With so many really 
appreciating education beyond the high school, 
yet being not able and not interested to wrestle 
with formal education, the matter deserves at- 
tention. 

The Danish “Volksschule,” or people’s high 
school, is suggested as a model for a community 
college. The children complete their elementary 
education at fourteen and return for a one-year 
term at about the age of twenty for the study 
of community and social life. 

Jobs for young people will be practically 


extinet in the future with further mechaniza- 
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tion of industry. But young people are natu- 


Phin r desire to do things. 


rauy active and have a 

Very few jobs are open to children if older 
workers can be had and we know there will be 
a plethora of adult labor in the future. Mill, 
Lactory and chore 1obs once held by boys and 
women have long since been taken by men. Un- 
employed boys rang together and break into 


buildings and aimlessly destroy property for 
want of anything more worth while to absorb 
their energy. Youth, like an automobile engine, 
must be connected with a counterpoise or it will 
The problem 


fly to pieces racing around idle. 
of so many young people migrating up and 
down the land on brake rods and living with 
hardened vagrants in “jungles” has led Congress 


} 


to consider the proposal to open our military 


barracks to them. Leaving a world ordered to 


their needs, entering a disinterested sphere, 
school boys set off on aimless, jobless, penniless 
travels. 

It is important that we have community edu- 
eation beyond our present limits without for- 
secondary 


effort to 


mality, grades or degrees. Our 
standards are so low, in a democratic 
make high-school education universal, that large 
numbers find no opportunity to develop natural 
abilities with an obvious loss to both the indi- 
vidual and to society. It does not seem reason- 
able that we must always be content with an 
educational system limited to two extremes, the 
formal 


school on one end, the 


We need middle schools 


universal high 
college on the other. 
where many can receive training who have not 
the price, interest or ability to enter our col- 
leges. The errant youth will become inured to a 
standard of living and to a way of life which 
will lower our present plane of civilization. 
Turning young people onto society at the high- 
school age is like dumping them from a boat in 
mid-stream; many drown and those who survive 
drift downstream. 
Henry L. Farr 
SouTH MANCHESTER, 


CONNECTICUT 


A NEW AID FOR MATHEMATICS 


TEACHERS 
Proressors E. R. Heprick and C. A. Noble, 
of the University of California, recently pub- 
translation of Volume 1, 


lished an English 
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third edition, of Felix Klein’s “Elementarmathe 
matik vom hodheren Standpunkte aus.” It 

well known that Klein was one of the foremost 
mathematical investigators of recent times and 
that he took an unusually active interest in the 
teaching of secondary mathematies during the 
later and maturer years of his life (1849-1925). 
This first volume relates to arithmetic, algebra 
and analysis and aims to enrich the material 
used by the teachers of these subjects by ex- 
hibiting new contacts with the more advanced 
mathematics and emphasizing historical facts 
is doubtful 
better than F. 


relating thereto. It whether any 


one else could have done this 
Klein, and teachers of these subjects who can 
not use conveniently the German edition will 
doubtless appreciate very highly this English 
translation thereof. 

The part on arithmetic begins with the intro- 
duction of numbers in the schools and closes 
with a consideration of the modern development 
and the general structure of mathematies. The 
great Fermat theorem and the large prize which 
was offered for its proof receive attention, and 
it is stated on page 46 that “Fermat himsel! 
had published nothing, but he had by means ot 
voluminous correspondence with the most sig 
nificant of his contemporaries, made his disco. 
eries known, although only in part.” If one 
consults the “Notes bio-bibliographiques sw 
Fermat” in Volume 4 of “Oeuvres de Fermat,” 
1912, page 238, one finds that he published in 
1660 a memoir which he signed M. P. E. A. 3. 
A misleading statement which is_ historically 
more serious appears on page 80 and is as fol 
lows: “The first beginnings of operating with 
letters were made also by the Hindus.” It is 
well known that the ancient Greeks represented 
numbers by the letters of their alphabet and 
hence ealeulated therewith. They however also 
sometimes represented by letters the line seg 
ments with which they ealeulated and Aristotle 
(384-322 B. C.) represented also other general 
quantities in this manner long before the Hin 
dus are known to have used letters in their cal 
culations. 

In view of the great mathematical eminence 
of F. Klein, historical errors which appear in 
his writings are especially dangerous and hence 
seem to justify publie attention. It should not 
be inferred that his historical notes are value- 




















-s. On the contrary, they relate to serious 
athematical questions and exhibit that wide 
sp for which his works are noted in all the 
ithematieal centers of the world. The correec- 
tion of the comparatively few defects which ap- 
ear therein seems to be in accord with F. 
Klein’s own endeavors to enrich the mathemat- 
which has close contaet with the 


In the history 


material 
bjeets taught in the schools. 
mathematics as well as in other parts thereof 
ceurate views are essential to healthy growth 
d attainments which appeared satisfactory at 
stage of development eall for various im- 
rrovements at a later stage. 
The remarks on the historical development of 
wrarithms which appear on pages 147 and 172 
of the volume under consideration are especialls 
sleading, since they imply that both J. Napier 
d J. Biirgi developed this subject from the 
tandpoint of exponents while the concept of 
» was entirely foreign to their early develop 
ients. These developments were based on es- 
tablishing a (1, 1) correspondence between the 
terms of an arithmetie series and those of a re- 
ited The fact that 
series constitute groups in the modern restricted 


reometrie series. these 
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sense of this term was, of course, not known at 
that time, but it should be noted in treating this 
subject from the advanced standpoint adopted 
in the work under consideration. 

One of the great dangers of eminently author 
itative works is that many readers thereot are 
apt to accept the statements contained therein 
that the 


’ 


worthy admirers of such a great leader as F. 


as final instead of bearing in mind 
Klein was are those who adopt his spirit of 
making improvements on the works of their 
predecessors. Just as Plato retarded the devel 
opment of the infinitesimal ealeulus by his em 
phasis on the finite, and Aristotle retarded the 
arithmetization of mathematics and the accep- 
tance of the heliocentrie theory of our solar sys- 
tem, so F. Klein may retard the development 
along certain lines of an aceurate history of 
free to 
For- 


numerous and do 


elementary mathematics unless we are 


admit the mistakes we find in his works. 
tunately, these are not very 
not counterbalance the many illuminating con 
tacts which are clearly exhibited in the transla- 
tion cited above. 

G. A. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TEACHING METHODS IN SURVEY 
COURSES 

On the assumption that all opinion about the 
success of teaching ultimately rests on student 
response, a survey of student opinion regarding 
two first-year survey courses in operation at 
Syracuse University was made last year (1931- 
1952), with a view to ascertaining the immedi- 
ately formed attitudes of those in the courses. 
The question at issue was the educational value 
of the survey course, a question not to be settled 
by one set of statistics, but to which any sys- 
tematically gathered and well eriticized body of 
opinion would be germane. The results, as re- 
ported in Scxoot anp Society for July 2, 1932, 
ndieated that the students were willing to rate 
the two survey courses very highly in “profit 
(increase in enlightenment or understanding)” 
against the rest of the eurriculum, without rat- 
ing them so superiorly in terms of “interest” 
or “suecess in presentation.” 

One of the courses is in social science, with 


The other is a 
general survey of natural and social science and 
of the Both the 


courses in 1931-32 employed the lecture-section 


the “machine age” as motif. 


philosophical disciplines. 
method; one course involved two leetures and 
one seetion per week, the other employed one 
lecture and two section meetings. A return, this 
past year, to the straight section method (three 
meetings per week, in small sections, with no 
general lecture to the whole course) by one of 
the survey courses suggested a repetition of the 
tests of the year before using the same ques 
tions, not merely to isolate student opinion of 
the survey courses in contrast to the rest of the 
curriculum, and thereby check last year’s study, 
but also to note any significant shifts of opinion 
between the two courses, and, if possible, to 
estimate their meaning for the general question 
of teaching methods. Both courses were sub- 
stantially the same as the year before in mate- 
rial and in teacher personnel. The results are 
interesting. 
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The course in Political Science I (Responsible 


which remained unchanged in or- 


’ 


Citizenship ) 


ganization (one leeture with 15 sections averag- 
ng 25 to a section), was rated first or seeond 
in “interest” by 52.6 per eent. of the answer- 
ing dent (139) taking it in 1931-1932 
(chance ~ 40) and by 51.5 per cent. (287 


answers) in 1932-1933; in “profit” the change 


was from 62.8 per cent. to 66.3 per cent.; in 
“suecess in presentation” from 44.6 per cent. to 
57.9 in Philosophy I, 


which 


averaging 23 to a 


t 


per cent. The 


changed to small sections (ten sections 
first or 
cent. of the 
in 1931- 
in 1932- 


62 per 


ection), was rated 


second in “interest” by 47.7 


per 


answering students (215) taking it 


1932 and by 57 per cent. (151 answers) 


1933; in “profit” the change was from 
cent. to 67.7 per cent.; in “success in presenta- 


from 34.9 per cent. to 63.2 per cent. 


; 


tion” 

That the students like the two survey courses 
are profitable is confirmed by 
the 
contrast to the rest of 


and think they 
this 


moved up the 


year’s figures; indeed, two courses 
seale in 

But Philosophy I 
gaining 9.3 points in “interest” 
the other 
This lat- 


ter change was the most striking in the whole 


the curriculum. moved up 
more decidedly, 
and 33.3 points (against 13.3 by 


course) in “suecess in presentation.” 


study; when every possible discount is made for 
lack of candor or of insight by the answering 
and 


inaceuracies of notation 


still 


tor 
this 
considerable amount. 
Philosophy I mean the educational superiority 
And 


by “educational superiority’ 


students and 


remains a definite and 


Does the greater gain by 


computation, 


what do we mean 


IQ 


of the small seetion? 

Several other considerations are relevant to 
these figures: 

(1) Many of the teachers in both courses, 
finding discussion difficult with immature stu- 
dents, after brief quizzes and sallies of diseus- 
sion use the section meetings chiefly for lectur- 
ing to the students. 

(2) Since Philosophy I had been taught prior 
to 193] 
the use of the large lecture in that year was 


1932 by the section method exclusively, 


unfamiliar to the teaching personnel involved, 


and a return to the section method last year 
was to a more familiar way of handling stu- 
dents; how much the merely habitual ease of 


the teachers took effect upon student opinion it 


estimate. 


1S diffieult to 


VOL. 


(3) The “profit” factor was notably stab 


(gain of 3.5 points by one course and of 5.7 
points by the other); this was specified in th 
question as meaning “increase in enlightenment 
The stability of this wa 


as striking as the movement of the ‘“‘success 


or understanding.” 
presentation” factor. Do the answers here me 
that intellectual instruction can be secured with 
equal ease in either form of presentation? 
The various experiments of Professors J. B 
Mulder and Earl Hudelson 
are relevant to the point at issue here, as ind 
cated in the Bulletin of the American Assoc 


Edmonson, S. ie 


tion of University Professors, May issue of this 
year, Section 2, which contains the report of 
the Committee on College and University Teach- 
ing. This report says, page 88, “It is probably 
true, of course, that information ean be assimi 
lated and retained by a student just as easily in 
a class of four hundred as in a section of ten.” 
The stability of the “profit” factor in our mea- 
surements of student opinion tends to corrobo 
rate this. Then what 
“interest” and “suecess in presentation” mean? 


does the inerease in 


It seems to suggest that these freshman stu- 
like the 


smaller classes; probably simply because they 


dents, everything else being equal, 


, 


feel “at home” in them. They have been accus 
tomed to small high-school classes, they become 
acquainted with the other student members of 

small section as they did in their preparatory 
school classes, and they feel closer to the teacher, 
whereas the large lecture gives them a feeling 
of impersonality to which they are unaccus 
tomed. It may well be that this social quality 
of the small section is the basis for the academic 
prejudice in its favor, even in the handling ol 
materials to which it is not necessarily super! 
orly adapted and which may lend themselves 
If this be a fair 


+ 


interpretation, the problem as it presents itsel! 


readily to mass presentation. 


to university faculties is the question of how 
much they can afford to pay, over and above 
the cost of intellectual instruction, for the pur 
pose of making young students more comtort 
able, and sparing them what otherwise seems to 
be felt as an abrupt readjustment. In so tar 
as we in America are committed to a democratic 
program of mass education we ean not avoid 
facing the problem in these terms. 
Paut W. WarD 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE DUTY OF THE STATE TO 
EDUCATE 


if Constitution of Indiana sets out that the 
Assembly shall provide by law for a 

al and uniform system for common schools 

n tuition shall be free and equally open 

It also provides that a tax may be 
essed by the General Assembly for common 

ol support. The first law, providing for a 

al tuition tax, was declared unconstitutional. 
Later, this decision was reversed with the re- 
that the local school tax rate increased and 
tate school tax rate decreased. The reduc- 
n in the state school tux rate and the unequal 
stribution of wealth gradually brought about 

nditions which made educational opportunity 

‘from equal for all the children of the state. 
Qne township would have a term of 100 days 

hile an adjoining township, where there was 

railroad, would have 180 days, both having 
the same loeal tuition rate. 

This inequality persisted until 1905, when the 
tirst school relief law became operative and the 
tate provided enough money in addition to the 

al levy to have a six months’ term. 

[he General Assembly adopted a salary bill 

1920 making the minimum salary for teachers 
+s00. Consolidations and inereased attendance 
raised school expenditures to such an extent 
that the General Assembly in 1921 increased the 
state school tax rate from 5.2 cents to 7 cents 
nd set aside 30 per cent. of this 7-cent levy 


This 
relief covered all school expenditures except 


as a school relief or equalization fund. 
capital outlay. In 1929 it became necessary to 
increase the school relief fund from 30 per cent. 
to 45 the 
school levy, in addition to the receipts from the 


per cent. of 7-cent state common 


The minimum loeal tax rate to 
secure school relief was fixed at $1.20. 


chain-store tax. 


In 1932 the General Assembly passed the so- 
called $1.50 law, fixing the minimum levy for 
all taxing units at $1.50 on a hundred dollars. 
Where county tax adjustment boards declared 
10 emergency under the law, many school cor- 
porations faced the possibility of reducing the 
term to three months. Some were not eligible 
tor state aid and others had barely enough to 


To meet the obvious 


1933 


meet bond requirements. 


need and to save public education, the 


General Assembly enacted the school support 


law, authorizing the state to pay $600 per 
teacher to the employing school unit, on the 
basis of an average daily attendance of thirty 


five pupils, or major fraction thereof, for the 
elementary teacher, and twenty-five pupils, or 
major fraction thereof, for the high-sehool 
One-room schools and all others unable 
the 


cases to be handled by the State Board of Edu 


teacher. 


+ 


to meet requirements become emergency 
eation. 

The school relief law provides a state tax of 7 
cents and authorizes the State Board of Eduea 
tion to fix the minimum loeal school tax rate and 
to make such other regulations as are necessary 
in order that the school units of low assessed 
valuation may avail themselves of school relief. 
This 


minimum term of eight months and to have a 


law enables all school units to have a 


property tax of $1.50 or less. The minimum 
wage law fixes the elementary teacher’s salary 
at a minimum wage of $800 per school year, 
and the high school teacher’s salary at a mini 
None of 


these laws prevents a school unit from having 


mum wage of $1,000 per school year. 


a longer term or paying a greater wage than 
that the This 
school program will be financed by a gross in 


set out in law if it so elects. 
come tax and intangibles tax and the interests 
from the state common school fund. 

This is Indiana’s answer to the question how 
to save the schools during a period of economic 
stress. The Indiana program is important be 
cause it demonstrates conclusively that there 1s 
an answer to the school problem. 

The entire obligation in this hour of need 
does not rest upon the state. It also rests upon 
those who are actively engaged in educational 
work. It is necessary for them to make a criti 
cal and searching examination of all their agen 
have outlived their 


cies, to see which, if any, 


usefulness. This is the time for perfect candor 


no bragging, no pretense that things are 
better than they are, no tolerance of what 
should not be tolerated. All must work to- 


gether to preserve and improve our system of 
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oublie edueation in order that the children of 
people may claim their birthright of 


ub UME ! 
nity “So teach us to num before 


equal t\ ol opportun { 


wisdom.” 


ber our days that we may apply our hear 


Governor Paul McNutt of I 


(t) 


the National Education Associati 


POETRY AND CRITICISM 


THE QUEEN OF THE RANCH! 


We R 
I g and y ( 

| ed and d nh 
On eve side 

We 1 e hor nd 


} 


And a eattle shed, 
And a nice warm place 

For the calves to bed; 
Land for pasture, 

And land for the plow, 
And the Queen of the Ran 


Is an old red sow. 


II] 


Including me, 


Three men, two women, 


And children three 


But, | ae tell you now, ! 
The Queen of the Rar 
he old red sow 
IV 
We are all her subjects, 
No doubt of that 
She ‘‘rules the roost,’ 
Even the dog and ea 
We all’ make way 
When we her see, 
And we always see he 
Where she oughtn’t to be. 
V 
If we didn’t look out,!° 
And stand on guard, 
She’d root up!! the ground 
All over the yard. 
If we didn’t chase her 


All over the lot, 


1 Special College Edition with Critical Notes by 


Dr. Noah Lott, Ph.D., 


S.0.8., R.F.D., ete. 


’d root up the whole 


She 
Of our garden plot. 
VI 
Whenever it rains, 
And the ground is wet,!2 
We have acres!3 of plowed up 
Land to let. 
She’s not particular 
Where she roots, 
So we must slosh round 
In rubber boots.14 
VII 
She’s active, you see, 
And industrious,—Whew!15 
She’ll root up an acret6 
For a crawfish17 or two. 
So you cannot walk round, 
To save your soul,18 
Without stepping kerplunk19 
Into a mudhole. 
VIII 
Wherever you go, 
No matter where, 

You’ll find, by the signs,?° 
That she has been there. 
She’s a privileged character, 

3ut this is plain, 
She’s a nuisance to all 
Who live under her reign. 


IX 


So, I’m constructing a ‘‘ palace’’?! 
2 


O’er a nest of ants,22 
The big red kind 

That run up your—habiliments.? 
I hope that when 

She goes there to rest, 
She’ll think she is lodged 

In a hornets’ nest.24 

x 

The women ask, ‘‘ What 

Are you up to now? 
Don’t you know that those ants 

Will bite that sow?’’ 
I conceal a smile, 

And answer, ‘‘ Uh-huh.’’ 
And the Queen, near by, 

She grunts, ‘‘Ugh-ugh!’ 


90K 
25 











XI 
Oh, the chickens may cackle, 
And the children play, 
rhe 


And cattle munch hay ; 


horses and mules 


The women may cook, 
And the men may plow, 
But the Queen of the Ranch 
Is that durned old sow.26 


I. W. HowertTH 


following eritical notes have been pre- 
red by Dr. Noah Lott, Ph.D., S.0.8., R.F.D., 


l. This remarkable poem, generally con- 
ceded to be the best in the language 
on so hackneyed a subject, is, after all, 
somewhat cryptical. What is 

What 

the 


the au 


thor’s meaning? does he wish 
What is 


deavoring to present? 


to say? idea he is en- 

We venture to suggest that he aims 
to express a certain disapproval of 
family intimacy with the genus suwidae. 

If this theory is correct, the poem 
falls naturally within the didactie class. 
But true poetry is never designed to 
teach. Its object is to inspire, reveal, 
to awaken the esthetic sense. 

The 


objectives, 


not forget these 
His 


powerful 


author does 


however. powers of 


description are so that we 


seem to visualize the domestic animal 
as she ambles about poking her nose 
Note, too, 


the author’s frequent use of color in 


(proboscis) here and there. 


compliance with esthetic requirements. 
The whole poem deserves the most care- 
ful study. 
NO 2. ‘*Queen,’’ used, of 
the 


beginning with this lofty conception of 


ete.—here course, 


ironically. Observe how author, 
rank and dignity as applied to the ani 
mal under consideration, gradually and 
by almost imperceptible degrees, leads 
the reader to a sympathetic acceptance 
of the final view of her as disclosed in 
the last line. See Note 26. 

‘*Old red sow.’’—The author could not 
use the word, young, in this connection, 
as that would have required ‘‘ Princess’’ 
as the appropriate titular appellation. 
Moreover, it would have diverted the 
mind of a certain type of reader and 


NOTE 


NOTE 


NOTE 


NOTE 


NOTE 


NOTE 


NOTE 


NOTE 


NOTE 
NOTE 


NOTE 
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made it more difficult 
desired psychological effect. 


obviously the appropriate word. 


And why ‘‘red’’? Why not rose, 
violet, blue, mauve or green? Red, 
being a strong color iids is before 

& § ’ ) 


said (See Note 1), in producing the 
illusion of direct visualization. It may 
be, too, that the author, by reason of 
the frequent depredations of the sub 


ject of his lines, ‘‘saw red’’ as he 
wrote of her. 

‘*Kight,’’—The summation is rect 
Count ’em. 

‘*Some importance.’ Doubtless, but 
not to the sow. 

““T’ll tell you now.’’—A provincial ex 


pression practically equivalent to ‘* 


tell the world.’ 
roost.’’ A 


‘* Rules the figurative ex 
pression peculiarly appropriate as hav 
ing a rural derivation. 

‘“We all.’’—A 
of ‘‘you all,’’ 
South. 

We Here the 


trays the only evidence of the slightest 


variant or modification 


sometimes heard in the 


see,’’ author be 


her 


difficulty in rhythmical construction. 
It is perfectly correct, however, gram 
the 


object to precede the verb, as in the 


matically and linguistically, for 


sentence, ‘‘The sow him chased.’’ 


‘*Look out.’’—Not the same as out 
look, a general view, or point of obser 
vation; nor as Qui vive. Substitute 
** observe. ’’ 

‘*Root up.’’—The urban reader may 
need to be informed that a sow’s nose 
(proboscis) is so constructed that if 
and when it is inserted in the ground 
and lifted suddenly and forcibly, it 


produces an opening surrounded by up 
turned soil, grass or whatever the en 
vironing material may happen to be. 
So of almost all pachyderms. 
-This 


repeats the idea of the preceding line, 


‘*Ground is wet.’’ practically 


and is therefore’ tautological. Of 
course the ground will be wet when it 
rains, 

‘* Acres.’’—Poetical exaggeration. 


‘*Rubber boots.’’—Boots made chiefly 
of rubber. 

‘*Whew.’’—A phonetic representation 
of a sound made by pursing the lips 
and emitting the breath as if to 
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whist i d i slight vocal 
Zat n An un “ d in poetry. 

NOT l¢ Acre See N 

NOTE 17 Crawfish. ’ ’— ray! it should prop 
erly bi See T. H. Huxley’s excellent 
V e on that subject 

No s lo i r It is difficult 
to see just what the author means here. 
It is not probable that anybody walks 
round to save his soul, particularly in 
these days when some doubt has been 
thrown on his possession of one. He 
probably means merely to express the 
difficulty under the circumstances expe- 
rienced in keeping out of a mudhole. 

Nore 19. ‘* Kerplunk.’’ Not a particularly 
happy use of the word, One does not 
‘step’’ kerplunk; on falls kerplunk, 
or kersplash. 

NoTe 20 ‘Signs.’’—Not zodiacal, or of commu 


nication, but merely visible evidence. 
NoTE 21 ‘* Palace.’ ’—Hogpen. 
Nore 22. ‘‘Ants.’’—Biologists inform us that 
the big red kind of ant here referred 


is capable of 


to, genus nitricacidae, 


inflicting by means of its mandibles a 


bite, 


injected, 


severe which, because of poison 


causes excruciating pain. 

The author has been severely criti- 
cized by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals for subjecting 


an innocent creature to the form of 


torture here implied. 


Nore 23. ‘* Habiliments.’’ The appropriate 


word to rhyme with ants is perhaps 


obvious. The native delicacy of the 
to sacrifice 


author leads him, howeve Pe. 


rhythm in the interest of conventional 
propriety. 
Nore 24. 


‘* Hornets. ’’—See 


Hornet, 


Ency. Brit., Article, 


Note 25. ‘‘Ugh-ugh.’’ 


This is perhaps the most 
literature of 


successful example in all 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LIBRARY PRACTISE vs. LIBRARY 
THEORY 

From the town and gown riots of medieval 

Oxford, and earlier, to the present-day criticism 

of President Roosevelt’s “brain trust,” the con- 

flict between practitioner and theorist has been 

continuous. It is found in every human activity 


about which theories of relative value are main- 
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an effort to reproduce phonetically 
natural sound made by a dumb ani: 
The only parallel is in Aristophanes 
play ‘‘The 
kek-kek-kex! 
tation of the 


Frogs,’’ but his ‘‘ Br 
Koax! Koax!’’ in 
frog is by no means 
successful. 
French choruses, by the way, 

able to produce the sound of the fr 
with such verisimilitude that the entir 
French people are sometimes derisiv ‘ 
referred to as ‘‘ frogs.’ 
Nore 26. ‘‘Durned old sow.’’—This is  stror 
language, paralleled only in Macbet 
“‘Lay on, Macduff,’’ ete. For this 
reason the poem should not be put 
the hands of 


college students b 


the freshman class. 


Now the reader should be prepared to appre 
ciate the marvelous artistic skill of the author 
in producing the psychological effect desired 
At the beginning one feels for the subject (or 
object, as preferred) a sympathy and an appr 
ciation—is in rapport with her, so to speak 
She is queenly, active, industrious and soy 
ereign. Then one is made slightly to lose 
patience with her because of her ubiquitousness; 
then to regard her as a nuisance, until finally 
there is complete approval of her subjection to 
torture, and the terrific denunciation of her im- 
plied in the last line. We are ready to cry, 
“Havoe! and let slip the dogs of war’—or any 
other dogs that happen to be around. 

In respect to a display of profound psycho 
logical knowledge—the human mind and thi 
springs of its action, individually and colle: 
tively—the poem reminds us at once of Shake 
speare’s Mare Antony’s “Address over the Body 
of Caesar,” with which it easily bears a favor 
able comparison. 


In the field 01 
social science it culminates in conflict between 
the politician and the professor. The “pure” 
politician must, by some means or other, get 


tained, which is to say, in all. 


things done which his constituents will approve, 
regardless of their social merits. The “pure” 


professor, if he follows the gleam, cares not a 
hang whether anything gets done or not. Hi: 














; interested only in further knowledge of social 
And 


the better he understands them, the more im- 


processes that are not clearly understood. 


possible it becomes to find any course of action 
that is theoretically sound. 

Fortunately, the supply of both practitioners 
and theorists is so abundantly replenished that 
he world does move and moves sometimes in 
the direction of the best theory. In professional 
fields it is often true that the violence of con- 
flict between practise and theory is a measure 
of professional vitality. The angels weep when- 
ever a professor sells out to big business, to 
the selfish interests of physicians seeking to 
defeat publie clinies, to the programs of politi- 
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cally inspired school boards or to the great 


of journalism. In short, when the professional 
schools (of business, economies, education, law, 
medicine or whatever) teach only what the prac 
titioners are actually doing, either the schools 
are controlled by an ignorant bureaucracy or 
the profession itself has outlived its social use 
fulness and the spirit of scholarship has fled. 
The blood count of any profession is the num 
ber of red-eyed professors willing to fight, bleed 
and die for theories that have yet to find ex 
pression in practise. 

3y way of illustration it may be of interest 
to 
practitioner and student, respectively, in the 


to eontrast the subjects of most interest 


TABLE I 


COMPARING THE NUMBER AND 


PER CENT. OF THESES ACCEPTED BY 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS WITH 


PROBLEMS SUBMITTED BY LIBRARIANS ON THE SAME TOPICS 


Topics 


\. Readers 

Reading by population 

C. Social problems of reading 
Psychology of reading 

E. Selection of reading 

F, Effects of reading 


I] 
A-C, Bibliography 
D. Printing 
IT] 
\. Publication trends 
B. News agency 
F. 
1. Library organizations 
2. History of libraries 
3. Library surveys 
4, Library legislation 
5. Library finance 
6. Library buildings 
7. Library holdings 
8. Library personnel 
9. Library practises 
a.’ Book selection 
ce. Cataloging and classification 
d. Reference work 
e. Lending and circulation 
f. Interlibrary loans 
g. Educational activities 
h. Extension 
10, 
a. Social influences 
b. Services to particular groups 
ce. Cooperation with agencies 
IV. Research 
Total 30 Topics 


Library Problems 
school of Difference 
theses librarians favoring 
librarians 
No Per cent. No. Per cent. 
—- a 
= —_— _— 0 
- 2 2.2 
} ef 3 3.o 
] Ral ¢ 
32 21.6 9 9.8 - 
13 8.8 
a “ _ 
r rae = 0 
- -- ] Bea 
16 10.8 - : 
6 4 7 yy | 
v4 1.4 2 2.2 
+ 2.7 12 13 
2 1.4 2 2.2 
12 8.1 18 19 
3 2 6 6.6 
9 6. 1 ha - 
12 8. 8 8.7 
~- 1 1.1 
2 1.4 - 
2 1.4 
\ 5.4 4 4.4 
5 BS 2 2.2 - 
1 PY - 
9 1.4 6 6.6 
l of 1 1.1 
148 100 92 100 17 
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humane and somewhat typical profession 


offered 


young, 


of libraria ip. Such 


problems submitted by 


a contrast 1s 


between the practising 


librarians to the American Library Association 


as problems on which they want more light, 


and the graduate theses aecepted by American 


schools from 1928 to 1932 inelusive. 


library 
will be found elsewhere. 

table presents the faets. The production 

‘ses and the colleetion of the problems 


+ 


extended over about the same period of time. 


Hence any lag between the school problems and 
the field prol 
the age of 


t will be noted that the topics shown in the 


ylems is not due to differences in 


the data. 


le are not confined to the subjects of interest 


both groups. Taken as a whole 


the topies 


a =e bs 
cover the whole field of 


its many psychological, sociological 
nomic implications that le beyond 


library science as commonly taught in hbrary 
schools. In fact, two topics are included that 
fail 


lems 


to appear in either the theses or the prob- 
from the field; namely, (I C) “Social 


Reading” and (III B) “The News 


introduced 


Problems of 


Agency.” These two were 


topies 
because 10 per cent. of the Ph.D. theses pub- 
lished during the same period of time by all 
all departments, 


library schools, were devoted to 


American universities and by 


except these 
two topies.* 
Of the 


twenty-eight library topics against 


which entries appear, seventeen are of more 


to the librarians than to the students. 
Each 


of the topies concerning reading is of more 


interest 


The reasons are plain in nearly all eases. 


interest to the librarians, though the differences 
are insignificant. Possibly the librarian is 
recognizing his need for facts concerning the 
scope and nature of library service to the entire 
community in order to make his case with ap- 
propriating bodies, whereas the library schools 
do not yet consider such questions sufficiently 
pertinent to library administration to deserve 
much emphasis. 

Naturally enough, the topics in which the 
practitioner’s interest is conspicuously greater 

1 The list of theses appears in the July, 1933, 
issue of The Library Quarterly; the list of prob- 
lems in the A. L. A. Bulletin, pending. 

2See in ‘‘A List of American Doctoral Disser- 
tations Printed in 1930.’’ Library of Congress, 


1932 
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than the academic interest are “finance,” “Der- 
sonnel” and “services to particular groups of 
readers”—e.g., the blind, hospital patients, sea- 


like. The 


librarian is eager for any information on how 


men, students, and the practising 
to secure and spend funds efficiently, how to 
obtain competent assistance at prevailing salary 
rates and how to keep happy the various pecu 
liar elements of his clientele. 

The 


school 


compensating interests of 


So 


the libra: V 


students are likewise what one might 


expect. They take the direction of bibliogra- 
phy, printing, library history and methods of 
book selection. Each of these is a theoretical 
problem that lends itself to systematie analysis 
witnout much reference to local conditions. 
Bibliography and library history, which to- 
gether account for one third of the theses, ean 
both be cultivated in an administrative vacuum. 

The remaining topics, particularly those listed 
as library practises, have about the same inter- 
est for both groups. The ratings are so similar 
as to suggest that the schools are rather teaching 
“best practise” than attempting to formulate 
criteria to discover what practise is best, under 
standard conditions. 

In conclusion one may commend such com 
parisons between field problems and laboratory 
problems as suggesting important trends in any 
professional field 
social policy should govern technical as well as 
administrative practise. It is well that both the 
field worker and the student should concern 
themselves with both theory and technique, yet 


it is an ill omen if the schools do not manifest 


wherein considerations ot 


greater and more varied theoretical curiosities. 
It would be interesting if some such diagnostic 
were applied to schools of education, schools of 
public administration and others wherein the 
relationship is more complex. 
Dovueias WaPLES 
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